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Blythburgh and its Church. 


T would not be easy to find in a county, remarkable for its 
| fine churches, a sacred building of greater interest than 
Holy Trinity, Blythburgh. Beautiful with all the dignity 
of its antiquity, it stands unrivalled among the churches 
which, in the more palmy days of religious establishments, gained 
the name of “‘ Holy Suffolk.” If we refer to the distant past, we find 
the quaint little village was formerly a market town of some 
importance. It possessed a mint, streets of houses, and a gaol 
which served for the whole of the Beccles division of the county, 
and was in existence, though unused, until the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In the market licence granted by King 
Henry II. we learn from the charter that a ‘market had been held 
at Blythburgh from time immemorial. The origin of the place has 
been ascribed to the Britons, but the only relics of antiquity that 
have been discovered are some Roman urns and coins, which were 
dug up about the year 1768, when some ground was cleared after 
a fatal fire which caused great devastation, and put the final 
stroke to the decline of the town. 
Blythburgh takes its name from the river Blythe, and is 
believed to have existed in both Roman and Saxon times. The 
16 
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village is perched on high ground—a position always chosen by 
the Romans, the first invaders of Britain, for strongholds, where 
their soldiers could watch and keep a sharp look-out for beacon 
fires, and see what was going on around them. Soon after the 
Romans left our island, the country was overrun by hordes of 
Angles, who left Germany to seek a soil more congenial to their 
tastes. They came in pirate ships to our coasts to plunder and 
ravage, and the Britons lived a life of terror. Then was witnessed 
a strife as awful as the country has ever seen. It was a struggle 
between the Christians who wished to retain their faith and the 
heathen. Mercia was governed by a fierce barbarian named Penda, 


Fig. 1.—Blythburgh Church. Exterior view from south-east. 
(F. Jenkins, Southwold, photo.) 


of whom it has been truly said that ‘‘ wherever we find the contest 
between Paganism and Christianity going on, the name of Penda 
occurs, and it is always written in blood.” Penda was the leading 
spirit of those who held to the more ancient state of things, and 
when the question arose as to whether Christian altars should be 
rased within the shrines of Thor; no one could be so vindictive 
and cruel as Penda. 

In the hamlet of Bulcamp, not far from Blythburgh, a battle 
was fought between Anna, King of the East Angles, and the 
fierce King of Mercia. The Saxons, on finding themselves inferior 
to the enemy, implored Sigebert, who had resigned his kingdom 
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to become a monk, to go to battle with them; on his refusal they 
drew him out of the monastery, and led him to the field of action 
with only a wand in his hand, and he was slain by the Pagans. 
Little is known concerning the details of the battle, but Penda 
was victor, and thus became undisputed conqueror of this part 
of England. The slaughter was enormous, Anna was slain and 


Fig. 2.—Blythburgh Church. South Porch. 
(F. Jenkins, Southwold, photo.) 


also his son, Ferminus. This was an evil day for Christ’s religion 
in the kingdom of East Anglia, and for the Saxons who had 
embraced the true faith. Anna had considerably enlarged the 
number of Christian buildings, and the province became a great 
stronghold of Christianity. Tradition says that the bodies of King 
Anna and his son were interred in Blythburgh church. 
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At that early time no building of stone existed, but it is very 
probable that a church did stand at Blythburgh, but of wood, 
and the royal bodies may have been buried in such a building ; 
but only to be removed a few centuries later to Bury Abbey, for 
greater safety. A Saxon church is mentioned in the Domesday 
Survey as existing then, and it is possible that a second building 


Fig. 3.—Blythburgh Church, Priest’s Door under flying buttress. 
(Ff. Jenkins, Southwold, photo.) 


also occupied the site of the majestic church now standing, which 
was erected by the monks during the fifteenth century of the 
Blythburgh Priory, the ivy-crested ruins of which still stand near 
the church. The Abbot and monks of S. Osyth, in Essex, founded 
this small priory of Black Canons early in the twelfth century, 
but the wealthy Claverings who possessed the manor had also 
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much to do with the establishment. S. Osyth was the mother- 
house to whom the tithes of Blythburgh were given by Henry I. 
This religious house was always a small one, and remained sub- 
ordinate to S. Osyth till the Dissolution. The inmates never 
numbered more than five or six, yet the priory was wealthy, being 
possessed of about £50 per annum clear income. The despoiling 
was due to the haughty Wolsey, for this house was one of those 
granted by the Pope to the Cardinal for the endowment of his 
new college at Ipswich. When Wolsey fell the friars of Blyth- 
burgh were spared for a time, but the Dissolution, a few years later, 
swept everything away. 


Fig. 4.—Blythburgh Church. Roof of South Aisle and Clerestory of Nave. 
(F. Jenkins, Southwold, photo.) 


An impression of the common seal of this priory still exists. 
It is oval and of a large size ; the representation on it is the Virgin 
holding a sceptre, with the Holy Child in her arms. The legend 
runs: “Sigillum Sancte Marie de Blibergh.” The Conventual 
Church, which was in honour cf the Blessed Virgin, appears to 
have been built in the form of a cross, and, by the remains of a 
few of its ornaments, is shown to have been erected by its Norman 
benefactors. 
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The present church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is 
extremely beautiful as a structure, and bears evidence of great age. 
It is almost entirely Perpendicular, and consists of tower, chancel, 
clerestoried nave and aisles. There is an elegant parapet of open 
work to the south aisle. On the angles of the porch, to serve as 
pinnacles, are the figures of an angel and an eagle. There is no 
chancel arch, and the roof retains the original painting throughout. 
The elaborate ornamentation and armorial carvings prove that 
it had many wealthy benefactors. The cost of such a grand 
edifice“ ‘‘ could have been borne only,” says a writer, “ by the 
revenues of the ecclesiastics who were skilled architects and 
practical builders in those days.” 


Fig. 5.—Blythburgh Church. Figures on the Stalls. 
(F. Jenkins, Southwold, photo.) 


The church also had its private benefactors. John Greuse, 
by his will dated 1442, gave “twenty marks towards re-building 
the chancel.” We learn from this that a church previously existed, 
to which the present heavy-looking tower probably belonged. 
Henry Tool gave “‘ 20 marks for bringing a great bell to be hanged 
and rung in the tower of the parish church of Blythburgh.” 

In the year 1462, John Aleyn gave by will “forty shillings 
towards glazing a window in the new chancel of Blythburgh on the 
south side.” 
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No bequest is of later date than 1473, so it is safe to assume 
that the church was complete and finished by that time. The 
existing tower is the most ancient part of the structure; it once 
possessed a spire, but this was destroyed by lightning in 1577. 
Externally the “church presents a striking appearance on account 


of its grand succession 
of windows, the fretted 
parapet of the south 
aisle, and the carved 
figures on the buttresses. 
The south porch is in 
keeping with its stately 
dignity, and cannot fail 
to attract attention, 
though touched in places 
by the hand of time. 
The interior is so vast 
that it impresses the 
beholder at once on 
entering the church. The 
chancel and nave are the 
same height : “ the eyes 
can traverse the whole 
length of 127 feet without 
any sensation of mono- 
tony.” Many of the 
shields, which once num- 
bered sixty in the nave 
and chancel roof. are 
missing. All the win- 
dows were filled with 
painted glass, but owing 
to the infamous work 
of Jessop, “ the window- 
smasher,” who acted as 
deputy for William 


Fig. 6.—Blythburgh Church. The Lectern. 
(F. Jenkins, Southwold, photo.) 


Dowsing, much was destroyed as images of a popish and super- 
stitious character. He himself records that he “brake down 
three orate pro animabus, and ‘gave orders to take down about 
two hundred pictures in eight days.” The fine tracery in the 
windows and the carved work is very beautiful. 
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The cherubim on the roof of the church and chancel escaped 
the destroyer’s hand, also the carved work of the chancel stalls 
were untouched, and remain to this day to gladden the eye of 
the antiquary, for such fine examples of medieval work are extremely 
rare. The screen extended quite across the church, shutting 
in the chancel and two chapels; the rood-loft which surmounted 
it is gone, but the stairs remain in a buttress on the north side 

of the church. Originally the 
choir-stalls were in the Ropton 
chapel; Sir Arthur Ropton was 
the lord of the manor at the 
Dissolution, and received the 
revenues. 

In the early days of the 
church the chantry must have 
been most beautiful; the ornate 
workmanship of its screens, the 
rich stalls andshrines are found 
in no ordinary chapel. The 
figures on the front of the stalls 
are said by Suckling, in his 
History of Suffolk, to repre- 
sent — 

1. S. Luke, with doctoral 
cap and book. 
. Andrew, with beard 
in six peaks. 
. Philip. 
Bartholomew, with 
flaying knife. 
Matthias, with axe 


Fi Blythburgh Church. The Old Alms-bo and book. 
ig. 7.—Blythburg urch, e ms-box, 
(-. Jenkins, Southwold, photo.) - J oseph the Carpenter, 


with cross tau. 
7. S. John Baptist, with leathern girdle. 
8. S. Stephen, with napkin. 
These are on the north side. On the south are :— 
1. S. Thomas, with staff or spear. 
2. S. Matthew, with purse. 
3. S. James the Less, with fuller’s club. 
4. S. Jude, with boat. 
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5. S. James the Elder, with staff and book. 
6. S. Paul, with a sword. 

7. S. Peter, with the keys. 

8. S. John the Evangelist. 

There are also on the north side two other figures, an Eccle- 
siastic giving the Benediction, and a Queen (probably Etheldrida) 
in the dress usual about the time of the building of the church. 

The old bench ends, representing the seven deadly sins, are 


Fig. 8. Fig. 9.. 
Blythburgh Church. Bench-ends, 
(F. Jenkins, Southwold, photo.) 


remarkable and quaint. They are the most noticeable of all the 
carved wood-work in the church. Drunkenness is shown as a 
man sitting in the old parish stocks ; sloth as a sluggard in bed ; 
slander with a wide mouth and huge tongue; hypocrisy in the 
attitude of prayer. The whole set of these poppy-heads affords 
fine examples of medizval work. 

Inside the altar rails are other beautiful seals, but sadly 
mutilated. During the early years of the past century the 
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village school was held in the church, and great holes were bored 
in the stalls to hold the inkstands. 

In the nave are the carved figures of husbandmen, sowing, tread- 
ing in the seed, and picking up sheaves of corn. A noteworthy 
relic of ancient days is the old wooden lectern which for many 
years was stored away in the belfry, but is now used for the 
purpose for which it was originally intended. It is coeval with the 


Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 
Blythburgh Church. Bench-ends. 
(F. Jenkins, Southwold, photo.) 


church, and one rarely comes across such a charming piece of old 
church furniture. 

Another interesting example of the by-gone days is the Arca- 
Domini, or Lord’s Chest, in which the “alms of the charitable 
were dropped” before the introduction of the Poor Laws. The 
box bears the date 1473. It is of unusual form; the part which held 
the money is strongly bound with iron and secured by three locks. 
It is also as old as the church, and there are only a few pre- 
Reformation alms-boxes to be found in England. 
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Suckling says that in 1840 there was standing on a ladder in 
the tower arch a small figure called ‘ Jack o’ th’ Clock,”’ and beneath 
it this inscription :— 

** As the hours pass away, 


So doth the life of man decay.” 
1682. 


This curious effigy stands above the entrance to the Lady Chapel, 
and performs the same service as his neighbour, ‘* Jack of South- 
wold.” As the clergy and choir emerge from the vestry, he 
sounds a bell to let the congregation know that the service is 
about to begin ; formerly he struck the hours on a bell. He holds 
a battle-axe in his hand, but the bell has vanished, and the left hand 
—which held a hammer—is broken off. This queer old horo- 
logical figure is of great age, but there are no records as to the 
date of its construction. 

Running across the east window is a remarkable flint inscrip- 
_ tion with a crown over each letter, but no one has been able to 
suggest a right solution of the letters. The priest’s door is 
entered beneath an arched buttress of singular construction, and 
is well worthy of notice. 

The exterior of the south aisle and porch, says a writer, “‘pre- 
sents an instance of individuality which an architect of genius 
could infuse into the Perpendicular style even at a late period 
of its existence. The pinnacles of the aisle are surmounted with 
figures of animals, while the angles of the porch bear two well 
executed angels.” Two tombs of great antiquity are to be seen 
in the church; an altar tomb of dark stone in the north aisle is 
still shown as the sepulchre of King Anna, and a lofty monument 
built into a fine canopied arch in the north wall of the chancel 
is reputed to be the tomb of Ferminus, his son. The one in the 
chancel is probably that of a member of the Ropton family, the 
knight who finished the chancel in the reign of King Edward IV., 
and ‘ ordered his executors to make this tomb, as appears by his, 
will.” The Swillingtons were lords of the manor in the reign cf 
Henry IV., so the plain altar tomb is believed to cover the last 
member of this family. The sepulchral memorial cannot date back 
to Saxon days. The octagonal font was erected by John Masin 
and Katherine, his wife. There are the remains of an inscription 
on the upper step which resembles the one above the porch, asking 
for the prayers for the souls of the above-mentioned couple, to 
whose donation the vaulting of the porch is due. 
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Near the font are some noticeable old bricks of Roman manu- 
facture, and it is said that the font once possessed a fine canopy, 
but no remains of it exist. 

The general belief is that this magnificent old church was 
designed by one of the monks who lived in the priory, and one cannot 
but admire the cunning skill of the old fifteenth century architect 
who devised this stately building, and the rare and marvellous carv- 
ings of the low bench ends and seals executed by prior and monk 
in the days of long ago. Within a few years all this beautiful 
wood-work was clothed in a vesture of whitewash. Beyond the 
church and the remains of the priory the village contains little 
of antiquarian interest. 


CHARLOTTE MASON. 
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Some Pre-Norman Crosses in 


Staffordshire. , 


HAVE already, in the pages of THE RELIQUARY, dealt with 

| certain Staffordshire crosses, Alstonefield and Ilam, which 

belong to the ‘ Dovedale Sub-group,” so named by Mr. 

Romilly Allen on account of the prevalence of a certain 

type of ornament found on certain crosses on the borders of both 

Derbyshire and Staffordshire, in the near neighbourhood of the 
valley of the River Dove. 

Three of the stones, described hereafter, also belong to this 
sub-group of the great Mercian group of crosses, namely, at Checkley 
and Ilam. 

It may not be out of place to here give a list of the various 
members of this sub-group :— 

Country. PLACE. No. OF STONES, REFERENCES. 
Derby.. Ashbourne Two, in Church. 


do. .... Norbury Two, in Church Derby Arch. Soc. Jour., Vol. xxv. 
Reliquary, vol. viii. 


Alstonefield me wall @ Porch, } Reliquary, vol. x, p. 252, ¢éf. seg. 


do. ... Two, in Churchyard. 


In Church wall, , , 
Gn. <.. { churcdyyand & oe Religquary, vol. x, p. 237, ét. seg. 


Only three of the four stones, which belong to but three crosses, 
at Ilam have been dealt with in these pages, the fourth is here 
illustrated. It stands in the gardens of the Hall—these gardens, 
by the way, are very “‘ Strictly Private ’’—near the point at which. 
the river Manifold once more issues from the rocks, having for 
many miles pursued a subterranean course. I am indebted to 
Mr. Alfred Meigh, of Ash Hall, Stoke-on-Trent, for this infor- 
mation, as also the beautiful photograph of the cross-shaft which 
is here reproduced. I have already illustrated a fragment of a 
cross which is built up in the west wall of the south transept of 
Ilam Church', and, when describing it, drew attention to the fact 





* Reliquary, vol. x., p. 244. 
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that it must be part of a third cross, as it could not have ever been 
part of either of the two in the churchyard. Here, then, is a 
large piece of the same cross standing in the gardens of the 
Hall, conclusive evidence of the presence of the third cross before 
spoken of. 

It is much worn, and all that can be made out is that there 
was plaitwork on the upper half of the face, under which was a 
straight line of moulding above what appears to be two figures 
side by side, as at Checkley (fig. 4). 

The right-hand side of 
the stone in question is 
clearly cut with the 
elaborated Stafford knots, 
arranged back to back 
and interlaced, as _ at 
Norbury, Alstonefield, 
Checkley, and the large 
cross in Ilam churchyard. 
Below it all is chaos and 
decay (fig. 1). 

CHECKLEY, figs. 2, 
35 4- 

At Checkley, near 
Uttoxeter, are two stones 
bearing all the character- 
istics of the ‘ Dovedale 
Sub-group.” They are 
most unfortunately placed, 
so that one broad face of 
each stone is within a 
foot of the iron railings 
surrounding a huge sar- 
cophagus-like tomb, and as these railings are as near the tomb as 
they are to the cross-shafts, the natural result is that photography 
is a sheer impossibility, and mere examination a species of gymnastic 
performance. When will people cease to think that because a 
stone is old and, to them, uninteresting, it must be shoved into 
any hole or corner which will contain it ? There is plenty of room 
near the church for these or fifty other crosses, and they should 
be removed from the bed of nettles in which they stood when I 
saw them, and placed where they can be seen. They are a 


(Photo by A. Meigh, Esq.) 
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thousand times more valuable than any modern cheap tombstone, 
and yet the latter receives all the care and attention, whereas 
a good coat of lichen and a bed of 
nettles would suit it far better, 
as its glaring defects and vulgar 
design would be decently covered 
up. 

I propose to term these stones 
Nos. 1 and 2 respectively, by way 
of distinguishing them. Stone No. 1 
is shown in figs. 2, 3, while fig. 4 
illustrates stone No. 2. There is, 
of course, no doubt that these are 
parts of two entirely separate and 
distinct crosses—they are strikingly 
dissimilar in their general features, 
although, in the characteristics of 
the Dovedale Sub-group, they have 
much in common. In cross No. I 
all the divisions of panels, it will be 
noticed, are formed of curved lines; 
in cross No. 2 straight lines are in 
vogue, but though this difference 
between Nos. 1 and 2 seems so 
slight, it makes a wonderful differ- 
ence to the general appearance, as 
the illustrations show. 

Cross No. 1.—figs.. 2, 2a, 3. 

SouTH S1DE.—The upper half of the stone is divided from the 

lower by two curved lines of moulding, 
so usual in Mercian crosses; the upper . 
half, above these lines, is again sub- 
divided by the natural division between 
two portions of plaitwork. The upper 
seems to be of a careless nondescript 
character, the lower being an oblong 
panel the lower corners of which just fill 
the spaces above the curved dividing 
lines. Below the division is a round- 
headed ‘panel of the elaborated interlaced 
Stafford knots, as at Norbury, Alstonefield, Ilam (2), and on No. 2 
cross at this place, as we shall see later. 


Fig. 2.—Cross shaft No. 1 at Checkley, 
Staffs., South and East faces. 
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East Face.—This face is divided, like the side already men- 
tioned, by two curved lines. Above these lines occurs the beau- 
tiful, and by no means common, pattern which appears on_ the 
large cross at Ilam and one of the Norbury crosses. It is a fairly 
common type of interlacement in Norman times, being met with 
principally on Norman corbel tables and sepulchral cross slabs. 
In the pre-Norman period it is of rare occurrence—in fact, it is 


Fig. 3.—Cross-shaft No. 1 at Checkley, Fig. 4.—Cross-shaft No. 2 at Checkley, 
Staffs. East and North faces. Staffs. South and East faces. 


practically unknown save on the crosses just mentioned and on 
the ivory chessmen. from the Island of Lewis (now in the British 
Museum). 

This pattern has been described under No. 1 cross at Ilam, 
vide THE RELIQUARY, Vol. 10, p. 239. It consists of three (or some- 
times two) concentric rings and four half rings; the ends of the 
latter project beyond the three concentric rings, joining at the 
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four corners of an imaginary square drawn at some distance round 
the concentric complete rings. The half rings have their rounded 
edges inwards, ¢.e., towards the centre from which the complete 
rings are struck ; the ends of the half rings then meet at the four 
corners of the imaginary square, in some cases crossing here and 
continuing into a similar design either above or below. The 
sketch will explain better than words (fig. 2a). : 

The example at Checkley differs from others in having pellets, 
one on each side of the loops formed by the gradual meeting of 
the four half rings. These can be seen in figs. 2 and 3. There 
is another pattern of just the same type over the complete lower 
one, but only half of it now remains. 

Below the two curved lines are three human figures side by 
side, and over their heads, and so arranged that it fills the space 
between them and the curved dividing lines, is a small piece of 
plaitwork or knots of some kind, which are, however, now too 
much worn to be identified with any degree of certainty. The 
feet of the three figures illustrated may be seen at the foot of the 
stone itself if the grass is moved away. 

It is-just possible that the bodies of these three persons may 
have been carved with a plait, as we shall see later. 

NorTH SIDE, fig. 3.—This side is in a way peculiar, as above 
the two customary lines of moulding which divide the surface 
of the stone on the same level as the south and east faces, are the 
body and feet of a much attenuated human being, whose body 
consists of.a plait of three single-ply cords. The feet are turned 
outwards and downwards, while, in the space between the feet 
and lower part of the plaitwork body, are two pellets, one a side. 

Below the curved dividing lines is a panel of the elaborated 
‘Stafford knots in two vertical rows as on the other side, the South. 

WEsT Face.—This face is so close to the railings of the tomb 
already spoken of that photography is impossible, and exami- 
nation a work of extreme difficulty. The subjects on this side 
are figures entirely: 

At the top are the remains of three full-face persons side by 
side, like those on the east face of this stone, only in this case 
they are all the same height. 

Below these are three more similar figures of men with bodies 
of three-cord plaitwork,.as on the north side of this stone; 
between each is a line of straight'moulding continued downwards 
to the level of their waists. 

17 
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Here, again, the two curved lines of moulding intervene on 
the same level as on the three other sides of the stone. Beneath 
the curved division are three more figures, who are in this case 
nimbed, and, like those above, are composed of a simple plait. 

Under the above is a straight line, below which are three more 
plaited nimbed figures. 

The whole is very curious, and very much worn and decayed. 
The edges of this stone are very much worn and chipped, but it 
looks to me as though there had been a hollow cable pattern on 
it, as at Norbury and Bakewell in Derbyshire. The dimensions 
of this stone are :— 

Greatest height .. os - 4 feet 9g inches. — 

Width at base of broad faces 

» top ” 
base narrow side 
» top % 

Cross No. 2., fig. 4. 

This stone is no doubt part of a second cross, and, as we have 
seen, differs most decidedly in having straight lines of moulding 
as divisions between the various subjects, instead of curved ones 
so beloved of the Mercian craftsman. 

SouTtH SipE—fig. 4.—This side is typical of the Dovedale 
Sub-group, though the design which makes it so is not peculiar 
to the sub-group in question. Above the straight line of moulding, 
which is continued all round the stone and practically divides it 
in half, is the same arrangement of Stafford knots which is to be 
found on one of the Norbury cross shafts, in describing which 
Mr. Romilly Allen says :— 

“‘ The interlaced work is zoémorphic—that is to say, the cords 
are converted into a serpentine creature with a head at one end 
and a tail at the other. The head of the serpentine creature is 
at the top of the panel; the body, which is made broader than the 
tail, then traverses the panel in undulating curves from side to 
side, until it reaches the bottom, where the direction is reversed, 
and it makes the return journey from the bottom to the top in 
a series of Stafford knots, each filling one of the spaces between the 
undulating body of the creature and the sides of the panel ; 
lastly, the end of the tail goes into the creature’s mouth.”—Derby- 
shire Arch. Soc. Journal, vol. xxv. 

Here, at Checkley, there are but two Stafford knots, one on 
each side of the serpentine body, which may be distinctly seen 
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on the left of fig. 4. The carver of these stones seems to have been 
fond of inserting pellets wherever he could, as he has elaborated 
this design with three quite unnecessary pellets. 
This design occurs at :— 
Aycliffe, Durham, on a cross (Cutt’s Sepulchral Slabs, pl. 77. 
Arch. Journal, vol. iii., p. 260). 
Bexhill, Sussex, on a coped tomb 
(Jour. Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. 
xli., p. 267). 
Lanherne, Cornwall, on a_ cross 
(Langdon’s Old Cornish Crosses, 
p- 376). 
Norbury, Derby, on a cross (Jour. 
of the Derby. Arch. Soc., vol. 
xxv., p. 100. Reliquary, vol. 
ix., Pp. 129). 
Sancreed, Cornwall, on a _ cross 
(Langdon’s Old Cornish Crosses, 
p- 41). 
Waterpit Down, Cornwall, on a 
cross (tbid., p. 376). 
Barningham, Yorks., on a tomb 
(Arch. Jour., vol. iv., p. 357). 
Below the straight dividing line 
are two figures side by side. 
East FacE—fig. 4.—This face 
‘is formed of two panels, both of 
which are filled with knots and 
interlacings; above the line which 
divides the stone into equal portions 
is another series of the elaborated 
Stafford knots, interlaced and 
repeated in two vertical rows ef vie, cfc he 4 Ck te 
three a side. This handsome and =e uy si nary ee 
neat-looking design is of by no 
means general occurrence, being found only at— 
Tlam, Staffs. (2), vide RELIQUARY, vol. x., p. 238. 
Alstonefield, Staffs (a -variation), vide RELIQUARY, vol. x., p. 233. 
Norbury, Derbyshire, vide RELIQUARY, vol. ix., p. 130. 
Glamis, Forfarshire. 
Govan, near Glasgow 
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Stapleford, Notts. (a variation). _ 
And on the cross (No. 1) just described, at Checkley. 

On the lower half of this side are four examples of the tri- 
quetra, arranged so that all the corners are neatly filled up. 
The effect is excellent. 

NortH Face.—Here simplicity seems to be the order of the 
day, for the upper half is filled with simple plaitwork, the lower 
having only a single figure in it. 

West Face.—This side, like the similarly placed side of its 
confrére, is close up to the railings of the aforesaid tomb. By 
getting inside the railings, however, the whole thing can be seen, 
but not photographed. 

At the top is a representation of the Crucifixion, in which the 
cross patée takes the place of the usual form of cross. On each 
side are figures of men which reach to the cross arms. This is 
very peculiar, as it is the only instance of a Biblical scene on any 
of the various members of the Dovedale sub-group. The form 
of cross, the cross patée, is also remarkable. : 

Beneath this scene, under a straight line of moulding, are three 
figures, but it is doubtful if they are of the plaitwork type as on 
No. 1 cross. The whole of this side of the stone is much defaced, 
but all the detail can be seen when the sun is in such a position 
(just ower the meridian) that all projections throw a shadow. 

The principal dimensions are :— 

Greatest height .. oe i 4 feet 2 inches. 

Width at base of broad face on S oF ig 

‘i top - - i ae 
» base narrowside .. ci. ae 
os top mn a és 10 

Both this cross and No. 1 are cut from a very coarse-grained 
gritstone. 

There seems.to have been three entirely different types of cross 
extant in Staffordshire—one type is to be found at Rolleston ; 
another at Checkley, Ilam (No. 1), Alstonefield, and Leek (Nos. 
2, 3); and the third, the circular pillar type, at Leek (No. 1), lam 
(No. 2), and Chebsey. 

There is at Checkley a third stone which has not a vestige of 
carving on it. In Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary the 
following occurs :— 

“In the churchyard are three crosses or pyramidal stones, 
said to have been erected to the memory of three bishops who 
fell in a battle between the Saxons and Danes.” 
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This story must have arisen from the fact that three figures 
of men appear so repeatedly on these stones; for the same 
reason, no doubt, some individual erected the third plain stone, 
just to keep up some semblance of truth. 

At the time that these crosses would be carved, the parochial 
system in Mercia would be just 
obtaining hold, and at that time, 
as we shall see, a different type 
was apparently in vogue, i.e., the 
cylindrical. 

This story is evidently apoch- 
ryphal, as Christianity had not 
sufficient hold, surely, to produce 
three bishops here even if they had 
made common cause against the 
Danes! The Chebsey stone is also 
said to be in memory of a Bishop ! 

LEEK—figs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, I0. 

Leek is rich in the possession of 
no less than three crosses—two of 
rectangular section and one circular. 

This latter pattern seems to have 
been given birth to either in this 
county or in its neighbour, Cheshire. 
Staffordshire possesses, as we have 
seen, four examples of the circular 
type of cross, namely, those at Leek, 
Chebsey, Ilam, and Stoke. Cheshire, 
its next-door neighbour, has nine 
specimens — three at Macclesfield, 
two on Whaley Moor (Bow Stones), 
and one each at Taxal (Pym chair), 
Clulow, Upton, and Cheadle. 

On the Derbyshire side there ** oe 
are seven specimens, namely, 
two at Bakewell in the porch, two on Ludworth Moor (Robin 
Hood’s Picking Rods), and one at Wilne (now a font), at Fernilee 
(the Shall-cross), and another place.* 

No. 1 cross.—Of this type of cross there are twenty-seven 





* This latter may not be disclosed. 
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specimens now known in this country and Wales; some of those 
nearest to this county are previously given. 

A most interesting paper has recently appeared in The 
Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological Society, by Mr. W. J. 
Andrew, F.S.A., who there describes one of the Derbyshire examples 
of these circular crosses—the Shall-cross. 

Mr. Andrew is of opinion that these circular crosses all owe 
their origin—though some may have been elaborated copies of 
earlier ones—to Paulinus, who, after introducing Christianity 
into Northumbria in A.D. 627, crossed the Humber, preaching 
and baptizing as he went. 

His route was known to be by, what is now, Southwell, and 
was then called Tiovulfingcester, into Cumberland. 

Mr. Andrew then assumes that this route would be along the 
Dove and Trent, in the course of which he would pass Staple- 
ford, Notts, and Wilne, Derbyshire. Once in Staffordshire he would 
pass through Chebsey, Ilam, Stoke, and Leek, finally making his 
way northward by Bakewell, Shall-cross, and Ludworth in Derby- 
shire again ; and later by Clulow, Upton, Pym Chair, Bow Stones, 
and Cheadle, as he approached his goal, Cumberland, where 
similar crosses may be found, having all the characteristics of 
those at the above places, which are included in his supposed 
itinerary. 

Mr. Andrew considers that this type of cross—in fact, any 
type—would receive but a cold welcome across the Trent in the 
country of that notorious pagan Penda. By the time Penda was 
successfully disposed of, by being slain by King Edwin at Heath- 
field, and the Word fairly established in that part of Mercia, the 
fashion in cross carving would have altered, perhaps giving birth 
to the rectangular type, which is so much more common.? 

Now if this journey of Paulinus was an accomplished fact, 
and the crosses of Stapleford, Wilne, and Leek were set up by him, 
the type of ornament on these crosses would be of much too late 
a date to fit in with the years of his mission. In this case either 
the original cross was of wood (of which the existing specimen 
is a mere supplanter), or else this cross was the original one erected 
on the initiative of the local Christians, quite apart from any 
influence left in the wake of Paulinus’ mission. If the original 
cross was of wood, it may possibly have been of much the same 
shape as that now im site at Stapleford, which, after all, is but a 
" * Vide Derby. Archeological Journal, vol. xxvii. 
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brother to this at Leek; but we do not know if this Stafford- 


shire specimen is im situ cr not. 


Mr. Andrew is of opinion that this ts the case; that the present 
stone crosses of cylindrical shape in Staffordshire, Cheshire, etc., 
are but copies, as regards shape, of the original wooden crosses which 


Paulinus may have erected in lieu 
of a church; and that, in the 
earlier forms, the stone cross may 
have been copied direct from the 
wooden example. The Leek speci- 
men is, however, far too elaborate 
to have been so copied direct from 
any wood cross; it may, however, 
have been an elaborate copy of an 
existing copy of one of Paulinus’ 
wooden crosses. 

The shape of these crosses, round, 
tapering to a four-sided top, is 
typical of a tree trunk trimmed up 
with an axe. Mr. Andrew’s simile 
is a pencil sharpened with four cuts 
of a knife. Then, too, on the fact 
that Anglo-Saxon architects were 
fond of using the ordinary forms 
of carpentry design in their stone 
work, Mr. Andrew assumes that the 
roll moulding, below the chamfered 
and squared upper part, is a copy 
of the ropes which originally bound 
the cross pieces against the 
squared and flattened sides of the 
shaft. Were these stone cylindrical 
crosses erected so long after the 
wooden ones that the people 
who erected them had forgotten 


Fig. 7.—Cross No. 2 at Leek, — 
Staffs. 


the use to which the flat sides were originally put ¢ 

Entirely new blood in the district would account for an 
entire change in cross design, and would not, I think, be respon- 
sible for the slavish copying of the rough cross of its forerunners. 
It seems unlikely that the old inhabitants of a district would copy 
slavishly unless it were for the simple reason that the works of 
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Paulinus were as much honoured and cherished by them as are 
any relics of Shakespeare or Dickens by us at the present day ; 
not that Paulinus is to be really literally compared with either 
of the two men of letters. 

It seems as though this reverence for the memory of Paulinus 
must be at the root of the whole affair. 

The cause of this reproduction, apparently, of old wooden 
patterns is thought by Mr. Andrew to be the great wave of 
revival which poured over the land less than fifty years after the 
mission of Paulinus. This revival was the fore-runner of the 
parochial system in England, and Mr. Andrew surmises that many 
of these crosses were merely used to show turns in the parish 
boundaries. There appears to be no disputing this fact, as so 
many are found im situ, e.g., ‘‘ Robin Hood’s Picking Rods,” on 
Ludworth Moor; the “ Bow Stones,” Whaley Moor; “ Pym 
Chair,” Taxal, and others. It is, however, highly improbable 
that such was the use of this very ornate specimen—ornate, but 
to nothing like the degree of that at Stapleford, but far richer 
than either the ‘‘ Bow-stones,” the ‘‘ Shall-cross,” or any of the 
other boundary stones. 

Thus we must imagine that this cross was the earliest of any 
of the three at Leek; perhaps Paulinus journeyed hither and, 
finding no church, erected a wooden cross; this would be later 
supplanted by a stone one of a pattern identical with the wooden 
one, and this second cross was in: turn supplanted by the 
specimen under notice, retaining the old shape in memory of 
Paulinus more than for the sake. of perpetuating an old design 
for the design’s sake. 

This cross at Leek, then, has a tall circular shaft which tapers 
slightly at the top—after the manner of a hock bottle. Above 
the taper is a most handsome collar, which is the elaborated sur- 
vival of what was, in the case of the stone copies of, presumably, 
Paulinus’ wooden crosses, a copy of the original cords binding 
the arms. This handsome collar projects considerably, not being, 
like the aforementioned imitation cords, carved on the top of the 
shaft, but standing out free and unfettered, and thus showing 
how .the true nature of the roll moulding (cords) on former 
crosses had been forgotten, and had come to be looked upon as 
a mere embellishment. The ornament consists of a four-cord 
plait. 

Above the collar the circular form of the shaft alters; a much 
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more sudden taper has been produced by the simple expedient 
of chamfering the sides four-square, and making them narrow con- 
siderably at the top. 

The craftsmen of early medieval days were very fond of this 
method of chamfering a surface, and thus rapidly changing it from 
one shape to another; on Norman 
fonts it was a very favourite trick. 
In the case of this cross the result 
of chamfering the round face was 
to produce four flat-faced panels 
very much narrower at the top than 
at the base. The base is rounded 
off, as is also the top in each 
panel; on the top of the portion 
of the cross where the chamfer ends . 
is a small portion of what was 
probably the cross head itself. 

Now in the original wooden 
crosses the chamfering of the round 
faces of the tree trunk to produce 
four flat faces was simply in order 
to get a flat surface against which 
to tie the cross arms, which would 
in the crosses of those days come 
just above the place which is in the 
Leek cross occupied by the collar— 
the elaborated cords. 

The question then arises as to 
why four sides should have been 
chamfered when two would do— 
in fact, one would have been 
enough to keep the cross arm from 
swinging round, as it would natur- 
ally do on a rounded surface. 

It shows how completely the 
original intention of these “ flats’ have been forgotten, when it 
is seen how the cross head was placed at the extreme top of the 
stone. 

The East Side—fig. 5, on right. 

Above the ornamental collar is a panel with curved top and 
base, entirely filled with a most irregular series of knots, of which 


Fig. 8.—Cross No. 2 at Leek, 
Staffs. 
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no two seem to be alike. Beneath the collar is a triquetra within 
a border. 

The South Side—fig. 5, on left. 

Above the collar there is a panel filled with a most amazing 
series of knots, etc., so curiously confused that not one can be 
identified. The stone, also, is far from perfect. 

Below the collar is a curious heart-shaped figure containing 
a pellet ; the upper part of the heart, where the two sides meet, 
has the ends of the cord turned inwards and curled round in just 
the reverse way to that in which the lower ends of the border 
which surrounds it terminates. 

The same pattern as this may be seen on the pre-Conquest 
pillar capital from S. Alkmund’s Church, Derby (vide Arch. Jour., 
vol. ii., p. 87). 

The West Side—fig. 6, on right. 

Above the collar is a panel filled with a simple key-pattern 
four times repeated; below the collar is an endless knot, the 
triquetra, as on the east face. This is also enclosed in a band 
or border. 

The North Face—fig. 6, on left. 

This side, both below and above the collar, is much worn and 
mutilated. The ornament above the collar seems to be a simple 
plait. There is no design beneath as on the other sides. , 

The presence of the key-patterns on this cross rather lead one 
to imagine that this cross is very much more modern—if one may 
use such a term—than No. 2 cross now to be described, and still 
more so than No. 3. 

It must certainly be a considerable number of years later than 
any of the other crosses of a similar type, which may, or may not, 
have been copies of the wooden crosses of Paulinus. The sim- 
plicity of this type has rather been taken as an argument in 
favour of its early date, but in this case no such proposition can be 
in any way entertained, for, so far from the knotwork being in 
the embryo stage, it seems as though the knots here were absolutely 
decadent, the peculiar littie shield-shaped border round each 
of the knots below the collar being unusual, and having rather 
the appearance of a considerable advance in design. 

This cross appears to be about 12 ft. high. I heard it termed 
“the old butter-cross”; now, in other cases of butter-crosses 
I have always found them to be market crosses. Can there ever 
have been a secular, as opposed to a churchyard, cross? It 
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certainly strengthens Mr. Andrew’s theory as to their use as 
boundaries. _ 

LEEK. 

Cross No. 2.—figs. 7, 8. 

This cross, which was discovered years ago, was properly 
erected in its new base stone in 1885. 

It differs entirely from the last described cross, as it is rec- 
tangular in plan, and more nearly approaches the usual type of * 


Mercian cross. It has, as figs. 7 and 8 show, been fearfully 
damaged. 


The East Side (that on the 
right of fig. 7) is quite undeci- 
pherable at the top; all that 
remains is a corner of some 
knotwork and under it a plain 
piece of moulding dividing the 
panels. Below there is a little 
more to be seen, and that 
little seems to be of particular 
interest. On the left of this 
panel, at top, base, and centre, 
may be seen Stafford knots, 
curiously elongated and pointed 
in the case of the two upper 
ones. 

Down the centre of the 
stone seems to run a serpentine 
body, which may, when com- 
plete, have resembled that at 
Checkley and other places 
given thereunder. About one- 
third from the top of this panel, on the right-hand side, may be 
seen what has all the appearance of being another Stafford knot ; 
if so, we may fairly guess that this is another specimen of the 
zoomorphic Stafford knot. The worst of it all is, that the stone 
is so completely broken away just exactly in the very spots where 
its presence—if only for another inch—would decide the question 
as to the identity of the knot: it is a case of “so near, and yet, 
so far.” : 

The carver of this side seems to have been rather careless, as 
he has not made the bottom of this panel coincide with the bases 


Fig. 9.—Cross No. 3 at Leek, Staffs. 
(From photo by Alfred Meigh, Esq.) 
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of the other sides. This was usually rather a nice point with 
Mercian craftsmen, and one they paid attention to as a rule. 

The South Side (on the left of fig. 7) is in good preservation, 
but there is nothing particularly imteresting about it. At the 
top are two figure of eight knots; below them, on a level with 
that on the east side I have described, is a straight division, 
from which springs two cords which then form themselves into 
knot No. 5 (vide Celtic Art, by J. Romilly Allen, pp. 266 and 268), 
with the extremes of the two loops curiously turned to the side, 
and also elongated to a point on the left. Below, the identically 
same thing takes place, the two lower cords here joining in a 
Stafford knot with the points in the corner of the panel. The 
two examples of the upper knot are formed from a plait of four 
cords by making one vertical and several horizontal breaks in it, 
as explained in the above-mentioned work. 

The West Side (fig. 8 on the left) is terribly mutilated. At 
the extreme top appears a mass of very untidy-looking cords, which 
apparently, once formed a roughly-designed, loose plaitwork panel. 

At the extreme bottom the design consists of some elaborate 
knotwork which is badly set’ out, as may be seen, for the two 
lowest knots are of a different type. 

The North Side is completely obliterated, save for about three 
or four inches at the extreme base, which seems to retain some 
key-patterns. 

The chief measurements are :— 

Total height - - - 6 ft. 4 ins. 
Width of broad faces .. 5 I ft. 5 ins. 
Width of narrow faces .. és I ft. 

LEEK. 

Cross No, 3—figs. 9, Io. 

I have presumed that this is part of a third cross, distinct from 
either of the others, for the simple reason that the character of 
the carving is so totally different from No. 2 (the only one of the 
two which it could belong to). 

The subject appears to be the journey to Mount Calvary, and 
is not a common one by any means. Other examples of cross- 
bearing figures are at :— 

Hope, Derbyshire, on the west of cross.* 
Bakewell, Derbyshire, two fragments of crosses in south porch. 
Kirk Andreas, Isle of Man, on a cross fragment.? 





* Vide Reliquary, vol. xi., p. 97. 
?J. R. Allen’s Zarly Christian Symbolism, and Kermode’s Catalogue of Manx Crosses. 
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The stone now stands in the Nicholson Institute, having been 
removed, in October, 1896, from the wall of the churchyard, in 
which it was built up, on the south of the west doorway. Sir 
Thomas Wardle has very neatly cleaned it by dissolving the cement, 
with which the carving was filled, with hydrochloric acid. The 
stone is the millstone grit of which so many of the Derbyshire 
crosses were composed, and it measures Ig} ins. at its greatest 
length. 

The broad face, opposite to that which bears the cross-carrying 
figure, is entirely cut away; the other faces are numbered to 
distinguish them. 

No. 1 Face.—This side is 
the most interesting, being 
carved with a figure represen- 
tative of either the journey to 
the Mount of Calvary or, more 
likely, merely a symbolical 
representation of the victory 
of Virtue over Sin. In every 
case in which this cross-bearing 
figure is carved on a pre-Con- 
quest cross it is accompanied 
by either discs or pellets, and 
worms or snakes; in some 
cases both are shown, as in 
this instance. 

At Kirk Andreas, where the 
figure is probably that of a pil- 
grim, both occur; likewise at 
Hope, in Derbyshire. In the 
case of the two representations 
of this subject at Bakewell, 
Derbyshire, the pellets or discs only are in evidence. 

The cross-bearing figuré is not likely to be our Lord in this case, 
as also at Kirk Andreas, for there is no nimbus, unless, of course, 
the peculiar line on the top of the head, which might be hair, is 
intended to represent it. One of the Bakewell stones undoubtedly’ 
is nimbed, also that at Hope. 

In this instance at Leek there is a disc and a worm, one on 
each side of the long shafted cross; while, in front of the hand 
which holds the shaft of the cross, is another worm, and between 


Fig. 10.—Cross No. 3 at Leek, Staffs. 
(From photo by Alfred Meigh, Esq.) 
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the shaft and the body of the person bearing it is the remains of 
another one. 

Above the head of the cross-bearer is the lower part of the 
body and the legs of another man. 

It is a remarkable little fragment, and it is fortunate that this 
particular piece should have been preserved. Can it have been 
out of reverence ? 

No. 2 side has remains of a series of knot No. 7 (vide 
J. R. Allen’s Celtic Art) derived from a four-cord plait by making 
horizontal breaks and a vertical one. It is here thrice repeated. 

No. 3 side has plaitwork above, below it being a Stafford knot, 
used as a finial for further knots below. 

The two photographs are copies of prints kindly supplied by 
Alfred Meigh, Esq., Ash Hall, Stoke-on-Trent. 

None of these cross remains seem to be at all early speci- 
mens, for the way in which the loops of some of the knots are 
pointed rather give them the appearance of the triangular knot- 
work so seldom found save in the Hibernian art of the day. 

G. LE BLANC SMITH. 





A orse Brasses. 


Horse Brasses. 


HE four-footed animals which man has pressed into his 
| service are hung by him with ornaments that are 
intended to protect and adorn the wearer. _The Arab 
hangs shells and tassels on his camel, the Thibetan gaily 
decorates his yak, a similar feeling prompts the European to hang 
his horse with brasses. Brasses are worn in many countries of 
Europe, but it is chiefly in England that they occur in great variety. 
Twice a year—in spring and in autumn—our cart-horses look 
gayer than usual : bits of coloured worsted and ribbons are plaited 
into their manes and tails, and the brasses they wear on the fore- 
head, down the martingale, and on shoulder and hip strap, shine 
again. The decoration of cart-horses forms a great feature on May- 
day in the Midlands. ‘In Liverpool and Birkenhead, where 
some thousands of men are employed as carters, the May-day 
dressing has grown into a most imposing institution” (Thiselton 
Dyer; British Popular Customs, 1876, p. 243). In London the 
cart-horse is now seen at his gayest on cart-horse parade, which 
takes place in Regent’s Park on Whit-Monday ; but in many of the 
suburbs the horses are still paraded round on May-day. 

These customs and the devices that are worn by the horses 
for some time attracted my attention before it occurred to me to 
collect information on the decoration of the horse and to acquire 
brasses. In doing so I first asked for old brasses in harness shops ; 
then the rapid decadence that has set in, in brasses, caused me to 
make bids for such as were actually worn. The farmer, who has 
used the same brasses year in year out for bringing in the harvest, 
naturally refuses to consider their monetary value ; not so the carter, 
who frequently pawns his when May-day is over, or raises what 
pence. he can on them on a Saturday night. Friends from 
different parts of the country and from abroad supplied me with 
additional specimens and information. There is nothing on brasses 
in books ; even the words commonly applied to them—such as 
horse-brasses, sun-brasses, medals, and metals, do not figure in 
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this connection in the dictionary, and yet these objects have an 
archeological interest as amulets, besides being things attractive 
in themselves. 

A decadence in brasses is observable in their make and in their 
devices. The older brasses are cast, some are worked over by 
hand, and many of those here shown weigh over four ozs. Those 
of the latest make are stamped, and weigh about two ozs., 


Fig. 1.—Cart-horse wearing Brasses. 


a lightness which dooms them to speedy destruction. Again, 
in the older makes devices such as the crescent and the heart are 
clear which in the more modern ones are degraded past all recog- 
nition. Many latter-day brasses consist of devices suited to the 
taste of the day, such as Lord Beaconsfield in a wreath of prim- 
roses (12), or flags crossed over a cannon introduced at the time of 
the Boer war (15). 

A similar decadence in horse brasses is observable abroad. 
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The six-pointed star has reached me in two examples from 
Northern Italy, of which the older one, with a star inside a square 
plate, is cast, and in spite of having been exposed to wear, weighs 
over five ozs., while the newly-bought one, with the star inside a 
circle of much the same size is stamped, and weighs under one 
and a half oz. 

Among the devices worn by horses the lunar crescent is by 
far the commonest, and perhaps the oldest. Many of our cart- 
horses wear a crescent on the forehead if they wear nothing else. 
Not that the lunar crescent is numbered among the amulets that 
have been traced back to the Stone Age, such as the perforated 
stone and the disk or tooth with a hole for suspension, but it has 


Fig. 2.—Horse Brasses mounted on harness. 


been found in Etruscan, Roman, and Keltic burials, and is worn 
nowadays over a wide area extending from India to Great Britain. 

There are two ways of hanging the crescent on the horse— 
either with its points turned downwards as in the Roman and 
Italian examples, and in a few of our own, or with its points turned 
upwards, “in the way of a moon holding water” as I have heard 
it described—the way that is peculiar to Central and Northern 
Europe. 

This difference in the way of suspension may be due to the 
material out of which the lunar crescent amulet was first 
made. A simple way of producing a crescent was by joining 
two boar’s tusks together by means of a thong, with a loop for 

18 
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suspension, which naturally resulted in the points hanging down- 
wards. A lunar crescent made of two boar’s tusks joined together 
by a metal band was found at Wroxhall, in Wiltshire; I saw one 
in the Island of Corfu, and was told this was the usual way of 
fashioning the horse amulet ; again I saw one mounted in silver 
on some Indian horse-trappings that were for sale. The Italian 
horse amulet as now worn, reproduces the thinness and sharp- 
ness of curve of the amulet that is made out of a boar’s tusks. 
The lunar crescent of Roman times, and the one now in use 
in Central and Northern Europe, more closely reproduces the shape 
of the moon as part of a disk. As such the moon is figured on 
a Babylonian monument of King Assur-Nazir-Pal of the ninth 


Fig. 3.—Horse Brasses. 


century B.c., on which the sun, the moon, and other emblems 
are seen above the king, and are also worn by him as pendants 
around the neck. The sun is represented in both cases as an eight- 
pointed star inside a circle. The moon in the one case is marked 
off as part of a disk; it is a lunar crescent pure and simple in the 
pendant worn by the king. Probably the lunar crescent in use 
among ourselves was similarly produced by marking off part of 
a disk, a primitive amulet the use of which is as old as that of 
the perforated tusk .or tooth. Thus in both cases the earlier 
material would have been modified to suit the conceptions of a later 
age. Perforated disks and brooches in the form of a circle are 
still worn by women in Scotland, in order to protect them against 
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mischief (G. F. Black: Scottish Charms and Amulets, in Proc. 
Soc. Ant., Scot., 1893). 

Other variations of the lunar crescent were worn by horses in 
Keltic times which have considerable likeness to brooches, and 
which seem to have developed from the ring. Crescents found in 
Scotland consist of a bronze ring with expanded trumpet-shaped 
ends that are joined together by a flat bar for suspension (Jbid, 
p. 80 ff). Others found in Suffolk at Westhall, and in Norfolk 
near the great Roman camp at Ovington and elsewhere, are nearer 
to the modern lunar crescent in form. The crescent in these 
examples is flat, and is decorated with a trumpet-shaped pattern 
inlaid in red enamel. Four crescents of one pattern, three of 


Fig. 4.—Horse Brasses. 


another, were found together with bronze plaques similarly 
decorated in red enamel, with bars behind for pulling the straps 
through (Arch@ologia 36, pl. 37). The fact that several crescents 
of the same pattern were found together suggests that in Keltic 
times already the horse wore a number of amulets of the same 
device as he does nowadays. A photograph here shown represents 
a spread of brasses on the martingale of a horse parading in 
Regent’s Park. 

The crescent worn by the Roman cart-horse was called /unula, 
and hung from the moniie, or chest band, hence the expression 
montle lunatum (Statius: Theb. 9, 689). In the exhibition of 
Roman antiquities at Cologne is a monument on which a man 
is represented driving a cart, the horse of which has crescents hanging 
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from the chest band. Also horses decorated with the /unula 
are said to be figured on the arch of Septimus Severus and 
on the column of Trajan at Rome. An actual example of a Roman 
bronze /unula was shown at the exhibition that was held by the 
Livery Company of Saddlers in June, 1892 (see Catalogue). In 
the room ‘of the Christian antiquities in the British Museum is 
a set of bronze phalera, or horse trappings, which consist of lions’ 
heads, seen front face, which alternate with plaques bearing a 
decorative device, and at the end of each trapping hangs a lunar 
crescent with points hanging downwards. These crescents are 
sharper in curve than ours. Their points are decorated with balls 
which may date from the time when the crescent was made of 


Fig. 5.—Horse Brasses, 


tusks, the points of which needed a protection against splitting. 

The lunar crescent, as typical of time reckoning by months, 
was worn from an early date as an amulet by women. Isaiah 
foretold the day to the daughters of the Hebrews when their 
tinkling ornaments about the feet, their cauls, and their lunar 
crescents would be taken from them (Isaiah iii. 18). In Roman 
times certain senators wore crescents carved in ivory on their 
shoes (Scholiast, Juvenal vii. 192), while women frequently wore 
them as ornaments (Plautus: Eid. 640), and continued to do 
so in Christian times to the dismay of the Church Fathers Ter- 
tullian (De Cultu Fem. ii. 10) and Cyprian (De Hab. Virg. 13), 
who cited the words of Isaiah against them. Many superstitions 
relating to growth and fruitfulness always attached to the new, 
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that is the growing, moon. As an emblem it was appropriated 
to Diana, otherwise Iana, an Italian divinity whose chief shrine 
on the Lake of Nemi was guarded by the so-called King of the 
Woods, who was periodically slain, and whom some writers iden- 
tified as Hippolytus, the chariot-driver. The Christians who wrote 
against the heathen divinities gave the name Diana to the goddess 
they came across in Central Europe, who was wont to roam abroad 
at night. According to information preserved by Ambrosius 
(De Virg., bk. 3, C. I), a horse was annually sacrificed to Diana. The 
many associations of the moon goddess and the horse show that the 
lunar crescent was originally hung on the horse for some definite 


purpose. 


Fig. 6.—Horse Brasses. 


The custom of the horse sacrifice probably dates from the Stone 
Age, when the horse formed an important item in the food supply 
of man throughout Europe (Ridgeway: Origin and Archeology of 
the Thoroughbred Horse, 1905, p. 83 ff). The horse was not yet made 
to bear the yoke, but there are different stages in domestication, .. 
and surviving customs lead us to believe that the horse, long 
before he was driven, was kept in confinement, let loose, raced, 
and sacrificially eaten at certain times of the year. On pieces 
of reindeer bone dating from the Stone Age, rows of horses are 
often scratched or worked in relief ; in one case they are seen racing, 
which suggests that the sacrificial race, when the first horse that 
came in was slain, dates from this period. Horses are still let loose 
and raced at Whitsun and at the beginning of October in many 
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countries of Europe, a custom which survives as a sport in our 
spring and autumn races. These accepted times of the year cor- 
respond with the beginning and the close of agricultural pursuits, 
with which the horse thus came to be associated. Like other 
wild or partly domesticated animals, the slaying of which secured 
fruitfulness, he was identified as a corn-spirit, the killing of which 
formed a necessary incident of the harvest. Hence the story that 
Demeter, a chthonic deity, took the semblance of a mare; hence 
the word mare as applied in the Midlands to the last uncut ears of 
corn at which sickles are thrown to bring them down, and the custom 
of crying the mare as kept up in Herefordshire. The custom of 
twisting wisps of straw in the mane and the tail of the cart-horse 
at the fair may go back to the same association of ideas. 


Fig. 7.—Horse Brasses. 


The crescent horse amulet is here shown in many variations 
and combinations (16-31, 46-48, 56, 60-64, gI-95, etc.). Most 
of our crescents hang with points turned upwards, but one 
example from Birmingham (21) looks like the ordinary crescent 
turned the other way round; while the flat crescent—a rare 
device, the one seen here was purchased near Stroud (22)— 
is decorated with three crescent-shaped perforations. This 
uniting of ‘several devices of the same kind re-appears in the 
three crescents joined together (56, Norfolk and Inverness), in 
the three shields (147, Knutsford), in the three horse shoes inside 
a fourth (1, Herefordshire), in the two bells suspended inside a 
third (6, Isle of Wight), in the double lyre (117, Torquay), in the 
heart inside a heart (155-6), and so forth. 
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The combining of like devices in eheraldry is held to 
indicate that several of one kind are united, as in the so-called 
triquetra of Lycia, of Sicily, and of the Isle of Man, which points 
to an alliance of peoples. As applied to horses, these combined 
devices may have originated from the wish to conceal that the 
different beasts of a pair or a team are unequally placed; for the 
horses that are harnessed together bear the same device. Unifor- 
mity, not diversity, is aimed at in horse decoration. The set 
of harness that bears different devices does so because parts have 
been renewed, and I have frequently been refused one brass out 
of several because the set must not be spoilt. 

The crescent is largely worn in Germany also, but, curiously 


Fig. 8.—Horse Brasses. 


enough, the German cart-horse ‘wears his not on the forehead or 
down the martingale, but suspended by a strap dangling below 
the right ear. The examples which I have seen are from 
Thuringia and the Rhine district. It is the same with the 
cart-horse of Austria who wears a metal tongue with perforations 
on a leather strap-dangling from below the right ear, and with the 
Prussian horse who wears a scarlet tongue of leather decorated with 
a horse’s head in the same position. The way in which horses 
are harnessed varies in the different parts of Germany, but the 
devices worn by them are much the same. In many parts plain 
disks, sometimes dentated, sometimes in a graduated series, are 
slipped along the straps of the harness. Thus the horse in Eastern 
Prussia wears five graduated disks on each side of the collar, and 
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four on each of two straps that hang down at the sides, making 
eighteen in all. Moreover, the collar strap is peaked as so often 
in Scotland, and has its apex decorated with a small horse’s head. 
The same small head is worn by the cart-horse in the Bavarian 
highlands, together with a curry-comb which is decorated with 
figures of horses also, and is worn on the left side. If the horses 
go in pairs, the right hand horse wears a brush hanging loose behind 
the ear, while the left hand one wears the curry-comb. The 
horse’s head, the brush, and the tail, as protective emblems, 
recall further details that are preserved in connection with the 
horse sacrifice. : 

Different views have been expressed as to the country .in which 


Fig. 9.—Horse Brasses. 


the horse was first driven. Probably in Europe he was driven 
before he was ridden, as was held by Sophocles. In the 
classic world the Phrygians were credited with first yoking 
the horse to the two-horse car, and Erechthonius of Phrygia, 
who. in the estimation of Homer belonged to a past age, 
and whose mares raced over the cornfields and the waves, 
was credited with first driving the four-horse chariot. As 
the moon goddess was associated with the horse that was raced, 
so the sun god was associated with the horse that was driven. In 
India the sun god drove in a car drawn by seven horses; the 
Massagete, who were reckoned Scythians, sacrificed horses to 
their sun god; the Rhodians annually cast into the sea a four- 
horse chariot that had been consecrated to the sun god Helios— 
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doubtless for the purpose of assisting the sun in his progress, 
and securing his return, on the basis of sympathetic magic. 

For the sacrifice of the horse, which dated from the time when 
he was raced and eaten, was carried on into the period when he 
was yoked and driven. King Tarquin at Rome set horse-racing 
on an improved footing, and he probably substituted chariot-racing 
for the racing of horses let loose. The older sport was subse- 
quently re-introduced into Rome from the provinces. 

The. writer Festus describes how the right-hand horse of the 
victorious pair was slain in the Campus Martius, how the inhabi- 
tants of the Sacra Via and the Subura contended for his head in 
the hope of affixing it to the wall of the Regia and the Mamer- 


Fig. 10.—Horse Brasses. 


tine Tower respectively, and how the horse’s tail was carried dripping 
to the Regia. His blood went towards making the cakes for the 
Palilia, the spring festival of purification by fire (Mannhardt: 
Das Octoberross). The remembrance of similar customs survives 
among ourselves in the wuproarious racing of cart-horses 
on May-day outside Edinburgh, in the hanging up of a 
horse’s head on tree and homestead, and in the kindling 
of the fire on May-day in County Dublin, which is not 
considered complete without having a horse’s head and bones 
in it. Hence the expression: ‘I will drag you like a horse’s head 
in the bone fire” (This. Dyer, p.'273). These customs show that 
the horse’s head and the tail worn by the German cart-horse 
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are not unmeaning; they further give us a clue to the origin 
of other emblems that appear in connection with the horse. 

Many of our brasses consist of a crescent combined with a 
many-pointed star, which often has rays and is probably intended 
for the sun. There are various ways of representing the sun. 
Sometimes it is a disk to which the device of rays is added, 
sometimes it is wheel or whorl, which again suggests the idea of 
driving. On the Babylonian monument already referred to, the 
sun is indicated by an eight-pointed star set inside a circle, which 
closely resembles one of our horse amulets (20), except that this 
has twelve rays. 

Professor Bellucci (Amuleti Italiani Contemporanei, p. 68) 


Fig. 11.—Horse Brasses. 


describes an amulet which he acquired in Tuscany—a protection 
against the evil eye—which consists of a dentated disk, on one side 
of which is engraved an eight-pointed star and the letter S, which 
stands for sole, thus emphasizing the meaning of the disk. This 
interpretation of the disk, as representative of the sun, explains the 
liberal use of disks in horse decoration in Germany. The largest 
of one variety forwarded to me has an additional eight-pointed 
perforation, intended, no doubt, to emphasize the meaning 
of the disk as a sun emblem, as in the case of the Tuscan amulet. 
The Roman cart-horse, as far as the monuments extant enable us 
to judge, wore a plaque fixed high on the forehead, and many of 
our cart-horses that wear a light harness have the same. In Kent, 
I am told, the horse brass is designated as a sun brass. No more 
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suitable expression could be found for the large disk on the top 
of the piece of nose decoration shown jn the figure illustrating 
harness. . This came from the borders of Wales, it is purely 
decorative, and with its additional brasses and studs weighs 
over I fb. 

The combination of the crescent and sun is here shown in 
many variations. In some the crescent shows a tendency to dis- 
appear (16-20, 31-34, 41-43, 46-50). The brasses in which it is 
degraded past recognition are in every case the newer ones. A 
considerable number of brasses consist of radiation only (66-70). 
Again, others combine a dentated disk with crescent perforations 
(61-64). The same desire to combine the two emblems is apparent 


Fig. 12.—Horse Brasses. 


on an Italian brass, which consists of a mass of radiation with a 
small lunar crescent in the centre. It is from Albano, and in 
addition to the crescent bears the letters M.A., the initials of the 
owner. Of the English brasses here shown, only the one of 
David (?) playing the harp (134), which came from the borders of 
Wales, bears letters T.K. I have not succeeded in ascertaining 
why King David—if it be he—is associated with the horse. 

The idea of a whorl is clearly expressed in several of our 
brasses (46-50), including one seen on the one martingale of the 
harness illustration. The whorl, which is allied to the wheel and 
was largely associated with sun worship, essentially represents 
the fire that was kindled by ribbing wood on wood, the accepted 
way of starting the need fire or neat fire of northern climes. 
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The same idea of fire is expressed in another form in an Italian 
horse brass on which St. Anthony is represented with a pig rushing 
through flames behind him. Such brasses were acquired at 
Ancona, Perugia, and other cities of Central Italy by Prof. Bellucci, 
who states that they are hung on horse and ox on the day of 
St. Anthony (Jan. 19th), when these animals are taken to the 
annual benediction that is pronounced over animals by the parish 
priest (Amul. It., p. 82). This benediction in Catholic countries 
has taken the place of the old heathen purifying fire, still kept 
up in the North, when domestic animals were driven through 
the flames. In this connection it is worth noting that the great 
sacrifice at Upsala, kept up by the Northmen far into Christian 
times, took place in January also. It was kept once in nine 
years and the slaying of horses formed its great feature. 

Many brasses consist of a crescent combined with other devices ; 
a large proportion of these, the ploughman, the plough, cart- 
horses of various kinds (91-105), and the corn sheaf (118-19), 
recall the association of the horse with agricultural pursuits. 
Other devices, including horse and lion rampant and combatant 
(97-8, 123), stags (127-30), the Prince of Wales’ feathers (135), 
the rose, thistle and shamrock (106-7), thistles (108), fleur-de-lis 
(109-10), and crown¢ (113-14) are doubtless heraldic. One 
lion combatant (123) and one horse combatant (98) came from 
Arundel, and are worn on the estate of the Duke of Norfolk. 
Another lion (121), the phoenix (131) and the eagle (132) are worn 
by the breweries that bear these names. The lyre, too, may be 
heraldic (116-7), of which the heavy brass (120) is probably a 
variation. The engine (111), the ship (8), anchor (9), shell (10), 
perhaps also the tower (115), are modern devices; the bell (6-7), 
which has a practical use, is rarely worn. There are several horse- 
shoes (1-5), and another has been sent to me from Germany. The 
horse-shoe is generally accepted as a charm against evil; it is 
so mentioned in Hudibras, and in Norfolk three horse-shoes were 
recently nailed up, “‘ one for God, one for Wod, and one for Lok” 
(Folklore, 9, 186), which shows that they were associated with 
heathen divinities. But the horse-shoe itself is not old, and does 
not date much further back in history than the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

One device remains to be discussed. It is the heart, which is 
worn in great variety by our horses (59-60, 136-45, 151-165), but 
is often degraded past recognition, merging into a shield (145), 
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knot (160), and fleur-de-lys (165). As a device the heart is perhaps 
the oldest emblem, since it was in use among the Egyptians, 
though in a form with tendons attached, which has little likeness 
to ours. Only a few heart-shaped amulets have been forwarded 
to me from abroad, but I have received also drawings of some 
now in the museum of Parma which date from the first 


century A.D. “ 

The heart amulet suggests a sacrificial origin, but no infor- 
mation is forthcoming which shows that any value was attached 
to the actual heart of the horse in the horse sacrifice. The origin 
and the reason of the protective power of this amulet must be 
sought elsewhere. The most primitive heart-shaped amulets 


Fig. 13.—Horse Brasses. 


I have seen consist of flint arrowheads. All the implements 
of the Stone Age, and flints especially, are credited with miraculous 
power. Two amulets, consisting of mounted flint arrowheads, 
*‘ heart-shaped,” are among the Scottish charms described by 
G. F. Black; and an amulet recovered by Prof. Bellucci 
in Umbria consists of an arrowhead sewn upon a piece of 
scarlet cloth, which is cut to the shape of a heart, an addition 
which—like the addition of the S on the sun amulet—was doubt- 
less intended to emphasize the heart significance. Another horse 
amulet was acquired for me in Sicily, which similarly consists 
of a piece of scarlet cloth cut to the shape of a heart and 
decorated with tinsel. 
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In Italy flint arrowheads are held to have fallen from Heaven, 
and therefore afford protection against thunder and hailstorms. 
The heart-shaped amulet on red cloth served this purpose. 
In Italy, the possession of a heart-shaped amulet by one 
homestead extends its protective power to seven neighbouring 
homesteads also (Bellucci: Amul. Ital., p. 7). One is reminded 
of the Sacred- Heart of the Virgin, which is an accepted religious 
symbol since the sixteenth century, and which is’ pierced by 
seven swords or sorrows. By this the queen of heaven is 
brought into relation with suffering humankind. The offer 
of a waxen image of a heart in church makes the heart that is 
broken with grief whole again. The underlying idea is one of 
sympathy. In Egypt I have been repeatedly told that an amulet 
hung on the cow protected the woman. Possibly the heart worn 
by the horse is credited with a similar reflex action, and is worn 
by the horse in order to protect its owner. 

These few remarks suffice to show that the amulets worn by 
our horses are not without a deeper significance, and that they 
have a claim on the attention of those who are interested in the 
history of the horse. The artistic merits of brasses are not small ; 
the devices are clear and well adapted for suspension. Many of 
the decorative radiations and decorative hearts are distinctly 
beautiful, while the hexagonal devices (72-3)—some with 
double axe-shaped perforations (71, 83)—are boldly conceived 
and form handsome devices in themselves. The art of 
horse decoration, like so much else, is on the wane. What 
is the advantage, I have been asked, of loading a draught- 
horse with as many as eighteen brasses—a weight of over 
six Ibs.? Is it kindness to the horse? Many carters and more 
farmers, however, still look upon their brasses with a lingering 
affection, and continue using them for the sake of appearance, 
though their deeper significance is to them unknown. 

LINA ECKENSTEIN. 
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The Evolution of the Ancient Lamp. 


HE question of lighting a room has been a problem from 
the earliest times, and the evolution from oil lamps 


to electricity still leaves the problem unsettled. 
When the Ancients took their walks abroad upon 
moonless nights they were accompanied by slaves bearing lights ; 
so were our ancestors if we substitute men servants with lanterns 
for slaves and torches, and, in spite of Macaulay’s poetic descrip- 
tion of London fifty years ago as “blazing with splendour,” we 


i 


Fig. 1.—Carthage. Fig. 2.—Carthage. Fig. 3.—Carthage. 
Earliest form. Before First Punic War. Period : Punic Wars. 
Terra-Cotta Lamps. 


even now have comparatively little light on dark evenings beyond 
the centre of the city. 

In our houses we have for a long time superseded the newly 
iivented oil lamp, which Louis XV. described as yielding ‘such 
light that it will never be possible to discover a better,” and gas 
succeeded by electricity, enable us to do the finest embroidery 
and read the smallest print when neither sun nor moon give us 
their aid. But for many centuries more or less darkness pre- 
vailed in houses, and: the efforts to improve upon the primitive 
oil lamp have been numerous throughout the ages. 
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Fig. 4.—Greek. Fig. 5.—African imitation. 
Period:: Last centuries B.C, 


Can" 


Fig. 7.—Carthage. Fig. 3.—Carthage. Fig. 9.—Roman. 
First century B.c. Transition. First century A.D. 


Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 
Roman, made in Carthage. Second and third centuries. 


Terra-Cotta Lamps. 
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To give a complete history of the domestic lamp from the 
earliest times would fill many volumes; but it may be interesting 
to follow the development of the form of the primitive domestic 
lamp and its scheme of decoration—a study which it is easy to 
pursue in the muséum of S. Louis de Carthage and in the Alaoui 
collection in the Bardo, near Tunis, where specimens are displayed 
ranging from the earliest Phoenician types to those of the Greek 
and Roman periods. 

The most ancient examples (fig. 1) found in the earliest Car - 
thaginian tombs are round pieces of reddish or yellow clay pinched 
up in three places to form narrow mouths for the wicks. Some- 
what later, but of the period previous to the Punic Wars, the 
two pinched-up sides were joined (fig. 2). Those contemporary 
with the Punic Wars (fig. 3) are only intended for one wick. All 
these lamps stand upon a saucer, and are formed of the roughest, 
lightest clay. 

The Greek specimen (fig. 4) is of very fine red clay glazed with 
black ; the African imitation (fig. 5) is also of red or yellow clay, 
but unglazed. They both belong to the last centuries B.c., and 
were found in the Carthaginian cemeteries. 

_In fig. 6 we see the type commonly found in the tomb 
chambers of officials of the first century B.c., this particular 
specimen having been discovered by the side of a coin of the gens 
Postumia bearing the date 64 B.c. 

Fig. 7 is an example of the lamps found in tombs of the first 
century B.c. They are of very fine black or grey clay, and show 
(with fig. 8) the transition towards the Roman of the first century 
A.D. (fig. 9), which are of very fine and plastic clay of red and 
brown hues, sometimes bearing veins of metal. 

Figs. 10;.£1, and 12 are Roman of the second and third cen- 
turies, in the native white clay of Carthage, the latter being designed 
in the form of the shell of the sea urchin. 7 

It is well known that the early Christians were in the habit of 
ornamenting their plates, dishes, bowls, and other articles of 
domestic use with designs taken from the Scriptures and the lives 
of the saints, as well as with the sacred monogram and other 
symbols of the Faith. Their lamps were no exception to this rule. 
Thus in the illustration fig. 13 we see our Blessed Lord stamping 
upon the serpent, which He is destroying with a spear in the form 
of across. Fig. 14 represents the Three Children in front of a 
bust of Nebuchadnezzar upon a column, towards which another 
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personage is pointing, evidently exhorting them to worship the 
king’s effigy. The subject of fig. 15 is the bringing of a large bunch 
of grapes from the Promised Land, and below is an animal 
running or jumping up to the fruit. 

This design, no doubt, is intended to have a double meaning 
—the grapes typifying the Holy Eucharist and, according to 
S. Augustin, Christ suspended from the Cross. 

Many are the subjects upon Christian lamps : the Lamb sacrificed 
for the salvation of the world, the symbols of the fish, the sacred 
monogram, Daniel in the lions’ den, the dove, the Alexandrian saint 
—Menas, the Cross with Alpha and Omega on each side ; but 
the Crucifixion, as in all art of the first centuries of Christianity, 
is absent. Did the first converts feel that the event was too near 
to them, too vivid in their memories to be represented? We 
wot not; but the fact remains that in the earliest mosaics the 
empty cross with drapery hanging from it is.the nearest approach 
to a representation of the central doctrine of Christianity. The 
death of Christ gave way to the joyful cry, “ He is risen,” and 
so the empty cross alone was depicted in the churches. 

Of the sacred monogram there are many forms. The first 
(fig. 16) of the three here represented is a fine specimen in red clay 
of the earliest type. The border has six dolphins alternated with 
six other motives. Fig..17 is in brown clay, with the Constantine 
form of monogram; the discs round the border are divided by 
crosses. 

Fig. 18 has the most common form of monogram, studded 
with pearls. The cross rests upon a disc, and from the arms hang 
the Alpha and Omega. 

A few of the illustrations are taken from the catalogue of the 
Musée Alaoui, in the Palace of the Bardo, by the kind permission 
of the Curator, M. P. Gauckler; the rest are from the Musée 
Lavigerie of S. Louis de Carthage, and it is due to the help of 
the brochures of Pére Delattre that I have been able to reproduce 
them and to jot down these notes. 

SopHIA BEALE. 
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LATE-CELTIC SWORD FOUND AT THORPE, NEAR 
BRIDLINGTON, YORKSHIRE. 
(Coloured Frontispiece.) 

THE Late-Celtic sword here shown was found on June 26th, 1891, in 
the kitchen garden at Thorpe, near Bridlington, in the course of digging 
a hole at the north end of the garden for a cistern to supply the vineries. 
On the other side of the north wall of the garden close to which the 
sword was found runs an old Roman road. Some bones were found 
with the sword; but although the surrounding ground was thoroughly 
explored, nothing further was brought to light. 


Fig. 1.—Late-Celtic Sword found at Thorpe. 


The blade of the sword is of iron, 1 ft. 10% ins. long by 1 ins. wide. 
It is, unfortunately, broken across at about the middle of its length. 
The hilt has a bone grip 3} ins. long, and the lower part is of bronze 
with circular settings of red and yellow enamel. The total length of 
the hilt is 4} ins. 

This unique example of Late-Celtic workmanship is now in the York 
Museum. We are indebted to Di. G. A. Auden, of York, for the parti- 
culars given above, and for the photographs from which the illustrations 
were made. 
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Tue ancient British urn shown on the accompanying illustration was 
discovered in a barrow on the top of a small hill to the south of Thorpe 
Hall. The barrow was opened on the 17th and 18th of August, 1892, 
in the presence of Mr. Thomas Boynton, of Bridlington, Dr. Stephenson, 


Fig. 2.—Cinerary Urn of the Bronze Age found in Barrow near 
Thorpe Hall. 


of Hull, and Mr. and Mrs. Bosville, of Thorpe Hall. A food-vessel 
type of urn and objects of bone and flint were also derived from the bar- 
row. The whole of these.relics are now in the York Museum. 


A MISSING FRAGMENT OF THE PRE-NORMAN ALTAR 
TOMB AT ST. ANDREW'S, N.B. 


WHILST on a visit to York towards the end of last year, I renewed my 
acquaintance with the collection of pre-Norman sculptured stones in 
the museum of the York Philosophical Society, and Dr. G. A. Auden 
asked me to write a few notes for him on the different specimens. One 
fragment of sculpture attracted my attention especially on account 
of the resemblance of the ornament upon it to that on an altar-tomb 
or sarcophagus in the St. Andrew’s Museum, and I expressed my opinion 
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to Dr. Auden that the fragment in the York Museum had at some time 
been removed from St. Andrew’s. The fragment at York is thus des- 
cribed in the Rev. C. Wellbeloved’s Handbook to the Antiquities in the 
Grounds and Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society (seventh 
edition, 1881), p. 67, No. 3: “A fragment exhibiting a kind of fretted 
work, and an animal supposed to represent a dragon.”’ No locality is given, 
which in itself is suspicious. This fragment is shown on fig. I. 

On February 16th, 1906, I received the following post-card from 
Dr. Auden :— 


“‘T have made an interesting discovery with regard to the fragment No. 3 
of pre-Norman work in our Museum which you recognised as being from St. 
Andrew’s. In looking through Dibdin’s Northern Tours, vol. i., p. 212, I 
found that Miss Atkinson, the daughter of James Atkinson, of York, Vice- 
President of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, is said to have drawn a frag- 
ment of a Savon tomb from St. Andrew's. 1 therefore referred to vol. ii., p. 903, and 
found her drawing there engraved—the identical stone we have in the Museum. 
Dibdin there refers to Canon Raine, of Durham. I stippose that either Raine 
or Dibdin secured it, and got Miss Atkinson to make her drawing of it. I 
thought this confirmation of your discovery would interest you.” 
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Fig. 1.—Fragment of Pre-Norman Sculpture in the 
York Museum. 
Scale § linear. 


The altar-tomb at St. Andrew’s is constructed of four vertical slabs 
at the corners, with grooves into which slide the panels forming the sides. 
Some portions are missing altogether, whilst others which cannot be 
fitted on to the rest are kept apart amongst a collection of broken cross 
shafts. One of these fragments is shown on fig. 2, and it will be seen 
that the pattern of the interlaced work is identical with that on the 
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fragment in the York Museum. The peculiarity that first struck me 
in the interlaced work was the small scale on which it is executed, 1.e., 
the bands, instead of being an inch or more wide, are only } in. wide. 
Except on the upright cross-slab at St. Madoes’, Perthshire, I am unac- 
quainted with any other instance of such minute interlaced work on a 
pre-Norman monument. The fragment at St. Andrew’s is illustrated 
in Dr. J. Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. i., pl. 64, No. 4, 
and is described in Allen and Anderson’s Early Christian Monuments 
of Scotland, p. 351, No. IE. 

The following passages from T. F. Dibdin’s Bibliographical Anti- 
quarian and Picturesque Tour in the Northern Counties of England and 
Scotland (1838) explain 
exactly how this frag- 
ment of the St. Andrew’s 
altar-tomb found its way 
to York. 

The Atkinson family 
are first mentioned on 
the occasion of Dibdin’s 
visit to York on his 
qutward journey. In 
vol. i., p. 214, we read :— 

“The talents of his 

(Mr. Atkinson’s) daughter 

have enriched my pages 


with one of its brightest 
ornaments.” 





and in footnote :— 


“See the fragment 
Fig. 2.—Fragment of Pre-Norman Sculpture in the . of the supposed Saxon 
St. Andrew’s Museum. Scale 4 linear. tombstone in my account 
of St. Andrew's, post.” 
Then in vol. iii., p. 903, he says :— 

“Within the area of the Cathedral walls there are, at some little distance 
from the tower and chapel of St. Rule, several fragments of tombstones, with 
allegorical sculptures cut upon a sandstone; and amongst these sculptures 
the monkey and snake form frequent subjects. I present the reader with 
a fac-simile of an entire fragment, executed by the practised pencil of a lady, 
being a most faithful transcript of the original, frem which it was directly drawn. 
The accompanying plate may be said to represent the stcne itself.” 


On his returri journey from Scotland Dibdin again stopped at York, 
in vol. iii., p. 1079, we learn that :— 

‘“‘ At York there had been a concentration of letters and parcels awaiting 
me—even from the distance of St. Andrew’s. Among the latter was the frag- 


ment of a stone, or monument, found near the precincts of the Cathedral, of 
which a most accurate copy and admirable drawing was made by a lady, whom 
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I here choose to call Belinda. As it is pcssible that the lady may not know 
the Latin tongue, I will only add nihil quod tetigit non ornavit; but the pencil 
is only a reflex light of her varied merits.” 

Mr. James Atkinson, the father of the lady. who drew the fragment 
from St. Andrew’s for Dibdin, was surgeon to H.R.H. the Duke of York, 
senior surgeon to the York County Hospital and the York Dispensary, 
and late Vice-President of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 

The slight clue furnished by the ornamental designs on the sculptured 
fragment in the York Museum has enabled me, with Dr. G. A. Auden’s 
valuable assistance, to fully establish its identity, and reconstruct the 
crime of those who are responsible for having removed it from its original 
site. It would, perhaps, be too much to expect the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society to return a specimen they lave had so long to the 
St. Andrew’s Museum. It would be a graceful act to do so, nevertheless. 

J. RomiLty ALLEN. 


NOTES ON CERTAIN SAIL SEAM-RUBBERS, AND AN INK 
BOTTLE OF BLOCK TIN FOUND IN DUNDEE. 


To be able to put on record the exact use of a specialised implement, 
for long undetermined, is occasionally due to the special knowledge 
of visitors to the museum. For some years the carved wooden 
implement (fig. 5) remained undescribed and unique amidst a large 
number of tools 
and implements of 
known type and 
use, until, one day, 
Mr. James Falconer, 
a collector of anti- 
quities in Dundee, 
seeing it, explained 
its purpose, promi- 
sing, at the same 
time, to place 
others for inspection 
in my hands. This 
Mr. Falconer ac- 
cordingly did, and, 
with his permission, 
drawings were made 
of the four seam- 
rubbers from his 
collection (figs. 1-4), 
and a drawing of 
the prettily carved 
one, fig. 5, which 








Seam-Rubbers, 
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is the specimen presented to the National Museum, Edinburgh, in 
1887, by Mr. James Chisholm. 

These seam-rubbers are made of various substances, chiefly of 
cetacean bone and of wood, but occasionally of metal, and are used 
by the Dundee fishermen at the present day. 

The first illustration shows a rubber of cetacean bone; it is 5}% ins. 
in length, 2,5, ins. in width at the rubbing edge, and it has a narrow 
barrel-shaped shaft and a rounded pommel. The edge betrays scarcely 
any evidence of having been used. Fig. 2 is probably of mahogany, 
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Sail Seam-Rubbers. 


stained, however, to an almost dead black, and polished by much use. 
It measures 5 ins. in length, by 1}4 ins. in breadth, and has a horizontal 
oblong knobbed handle of seventeen facets. The third specimen is of 
a wood resembling ash; it has an edge rounded with frequent use, and 
a fusiform shaft. Its oblong knob-handle is nine-sided ; its dimensions 
are 5}4 ins. by 1,5; ims. 

The last rubber in Mr. Falconer’s collection (fig. 4), of very dark 
mahogany, is 6,°, ins. in length, and 1} ins. in width at the rubbing edge, 
which is very much worn down and highly polished. The shaft is 
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spirally carved, and the knob melon-ribbed like the vitreous paste beads 
so constantly found on Romano-British sites. On the left-hand edge 
of the rubber, near its thickest part, is a W incised, and on the corres- 
ponding opposite space there is a rudely incised M. 

The museum specimen, fig. 5, which is, I think, of oak, measures 
52 ins. by 1}4 ins. at the edge. Its whole surface is neatly carved out 
into lozenges, triangles, and cross-patterns ; the handle shaft is vertically 
fluted, and the thirteen-sided knob, besides being neatly carved into 
sunk panels, is highly polished by use. 


The ink-bottle of block tin is a somewhat curious object. Its 
dimensions are: length of base 2% ins., length of top 1% ins., width of 
base I? ins., at top I in., and its height is 1% ins. The decoration, 
lettering, and devices on its three sides are produced by sharply-incised 








Fig. 6.—Ink-bottle of block tin. 


lines. The initials, W.G., are presumably those of its owner. These 
initials, however, are not those of any of the baillies or other municipal 
authorities whose names and dates are recorded in any of the published 
burghal lists. Whoever he was, the owner has attempted to incise 
a portion of the heraldic bearings of the Burgh on one end of the ink- 
bottle. The proper description’ of the Arms of the City of Dundee 
is as follows : ‘‘ The Royal Burgh of Dundie gives for Ensignes Armoriall 
azur a pott of growing lillies argent; the escutcheon being supported 
by two dragons, their taills rowid together underneath vert, with this 
word in one escroll above a lillie growing out of the top of the shield 
as the former DEI DONUM.” 
This was registered about the year 1672. 
F. R. Coles. 





1 Communicated from the Court of the Lord Lyon. 
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SCULPTURED FONT AT GUMLOSE, SOUTH SWEDEN. 


Tue font in Gumlése Church, Skane, South Sweden, is here shown by two 
views, one reproduced from a photograph kindly supplied by Prof. 
E. H. G. Wrangel, of the University of Lund, and the other copied from 
an engraving which appeared in the Aarboger for Oldkyndighed og Historie 
(Kjébenhavn, 1866), vol. i., p. 184, as an illustration of a paper on the 
church by J. Kornerup. 

The font is .of very high interest, both on account of the beauty 

of its sculptured 
= re decoration and the 
ye wealth of the in- 
scriptions by which 
the various figure 
subjects are ex- 
plained. The car- 
ving is so highly 
finished that it sug- 
gests the work of 
an artificer in ivory 
rather than of a 
stone-mason. 

The shape of the 
font resembles that 
of a cup or chalice. 
The bowl is 
approximately 
cylindrical, and 
has a_ bold roll- 
moulding in the 
middle correspond- 
ing to the knop of 
a chalice. The 
under-side of the 
bowl is decorated 
with a series of 
hollow flutings which re-appear again below the roll-moulding. 

The base is ornamented with four lions facing outwards and with 
their fore paws grasping the band-moulding at the bottom. Each lion 
holds a dragon or serpent between its teeth. The Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah is a.well-known symbol of Christ, and the serpent or dragon 
a symbol of the Devil; so that the sculpture on the base of the font 
probably typifies the triumph of good over evil. 

The figure subjects on the bowl of the font are arranged beneath 
an arcade of semi-circular arches supported on Norman columns. Every 


Fig. 1.—Sculptured Font at Gumldse, Sweden. 
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other column is omitted so as to allow of more freedom in the treatment 
of the figures than would otherwise have been possible. There are 
inscriptions round every arch of the arcading ; the spandrels between the 
arches are also inscribed ; and in-one case the background of the figures 
under the arches is filled with lettering. 

The figure subjects, as far as they can be seen in the two views of the 
font, are as follows :— 

(1) The Adoration of the Magi.—This occupies two panels, 
the Blessed Virgin and Child and the first King being in the one 
on the right, and the second and third Kings being in the one , 
on the left. The Virgin is enthroned with the Infant Christ 
sitting on her lap and giving the Benediction. Above the head 
of the Virgin is a rosette, intended to represent the Star of Beth- 
lehem. The background is inscribed with the Latin couplet 
in rhythm :— 

* MISTICA : DONA : FERVNT : 

XPM : QI : MVNERE : QVERVNT 
The rest of the inscriptions are not shown with sufficient clearness 
in the engraving to enable them to be read. 

(2) The Annunciation.—The Blessed Virgin and the Archangel 
Gabriel in one panel, the names being given in the inscriptions 
above. 

(3) The Baptism of Christ.—Four figures in one panel, Christ 
up to His waist in the River Jordan, St. John the Baptist, and 
two attendant angels holding the Saviour’s garments. The names 
of St. John and of Christ are inscribed in the spandrels between 
the arches. Round the arches is the Latin couplet in rhythm :— 

PECTVS : HOMO : MVNDA 

XPC : SE: LAVIT: IN: VNDA 

In choosing subjects for the decoration of a font it would have been 

thought that the medizval artist would have shown a distinct preference 
for those which in some way symbolised the rite of baptism. This, 
however, does not seem to have been the case, and even where the Baptism 
of Christ was introduced, it was on account of its being oné of the regular 
series of scenes illustrating the Life of Christ rather than because it had 
anything to do with the rite of baptism. The most common scriptural 
subjects used for the decoration of fonts’ both in England and in Scan- 
dinavia are those taken either from the story of Adam and Eve or from 
the Life of Christ, more especially those connected with His Birth and 
the scenes immediately preceding and following it. The Adoration of 
the Magi was a specially favourite subject. Besides the Gumldse font, 
there are other instances of the occurrence of this subject on fonts at 
Akirkeby, Bornholm ; at Eke, Gotland ; and at Tingstad.* 


* Antiquarisk Tidskrift for Sverige (Stockholm, 1869), vol. 1, p. 93. 
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The Adoration of the Magi occurs on Norman fonts in England at 
Sculthorpe,’ Norfolk ; at Cowlam,’ and at Ingleton, both in Yorkshire. 
The Baptism of Christ occurs on Norman fonts in England’ at Bride- 
kirk, Cumberland ; at Lenton, Notts. ; at Brighton, Sussex ; at Kirkburn, 
Yorkshire ; at West Haddon, Northamptonshire ; and at Castle Froome, 


Herefordshire. 


Fig. 2.—Sculptured Font at Gumlése, Sweden. 





* Reliquary for 1903, p. §1. 
? J. R. Allen’s Zarly Christian Symbolism, p. 197. 
3 [bid, p. 286, 
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FONT AT S. MARY BOURNE, HANTS. 
THE County of Hampshire is fortunate in possessing four baptismal 
fonts of remarkable interest. Their similarity of design makes it prob- 
able that they are all of the same era—if not actually the work of the 
same sculptor. They are found at Winchester Cathedral, S. Michael’s 
Church, Southampton, East Meon, and S. Mary Bourne. This last 
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Font at S. Mary Bourne. 


example is, like the other three, among the finest Norman fonts which 
we possess, and although a much higher antiquity has been assigned 
to them, there is no reason to suppose them to be of an earlier date than 
the middle of the twelfth century. The material of which they are 
made has never been definitely settled, some authorities defining it as 
Purbeck marble, others as basalt, and yet others as nothing more thaa 
slate—as is the opinion of Professor Rupert Jones, F.R.S. 
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The basin of the S. Mary Bourne font is in the form of a massive 
square, which stands at the present time on a modern round sandstone 
support ; the four original corner pillars on which it rested, after the 
manner of the Winchester font, have vanished. The designs on the upper 
surface of the basin represent at the north-east and south-west corners 
doves drinking, while the north-west angle bears what appears to be 
a sheaf of corn; the south-east angle contains a piece of rude sculpture, 
but what it represents is difficult to determine. 

The east and north sides-of the basin are decorated with vine branches 
bearing leaves and clusters of fruit; the south side shows an Anglo- 
Norman arcade above which are doves and bottles, and the west side 
a somewhat similar arcade, with each capital terminating in a fleur- 
de-lys. With regard to the symbolic nature of these decorations, 
Mr. James Parker states that although the font has been ascribed to 
Bishop Walkelyn in the eleventh century, yet he believes there are no 
grounds for such a statement, as much of the work which has been 
attributed to the reign of Henry I. is really of the time of Henry II. 
“Undoubtedly part of the carving represents grapes, but from the 
character of the leaves the treatment is conventional. The vine is 
doubtless symbolical, but it is doubtful whether the worker thought 
of the symbolism as a rule; it became a conventional ornament, and 
was used as such whenever suitable. The drinking doves form a pretty 
design and nothing more, and are not intended to symbolise any special 
doctrine, but they are admirably adapted to fill the spaces. The dove 
may be taken as symbolical, at the same time it might have been suitable 
to the designer to fill up the structure he had to decorate. The 
drinking dove is not specially Christian, but it is a common Italian 
feature, and is observable in the mosaic decorations of houses as well 
as in church tesselations.” 

Mr. Parker’s opinion as to the drinking doves not being intended to 
bear any specific meaning will hardly satisfy students of early Christian 
ornament. Mr. Romilly Allen, F.S.A., in his Early Christian Sym- 
bolism, mentions that a pair of doves drinking from a vase or chalice 
was a well recognised Christian symbol, and one which occurs in England 
on a twelfth century sepulchral slab at Bishopstone, Sussex, and frequently 
in Byzantine art of the fifth and sixthcenturies. Mr. Allen has been kind . 
enough to communicate to me the following note on the symbolism as 


depicted by the dove. ‘‘ The dove is in the first instance the symbol of - 


the Holy Spirit and secondly of the soul. A pair of doves pecking from 
a chalice symbolises the soul deriving spiritual sustenance from the 
Blood of Christ.” 

ETHEL MABEY. 
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THE FONT OF HOLY CROSS, GREENFORD MAGNA, 


‘MIDDLESEX. 


THE modern and somewhat vulgar custom of presenting to churches 
memorial fonts ornamented with inscriptions, ostensibly to the Glory of 
God, but obviously for the glorification of Jones, is not altogether without 
precedent in medieval and renaissance times ; and examples are found 











Ei x 
Dono Domine 
nite | Coston 
“idue| nupet 
lunch, 1638 


Font of Holy Cross, Greenford 
Magna. 


in the adjoining parishes of Greenford Magna 
and Northolt, in Middlesex. In the church 
of S. Mary, Northolt, is a much-damaged 
bowl of a fine fifteenth century font, bearing 
on one side a defaced shield, which, when 
perfect, may have displayed the arms of 
the donor; and at Holy Cross, Greenford 
Magna, is the curious and not ungraceful 
font with its cover, of which we give an 
illustration, inscribed with the name of 
the donor and the date of her death. 
Who Dame Frances Coston exactly was 
is not evident; but not improbably she 
was the mother of the Simon Coston 
whose name appéars on a mural monument 
in the same church. This monument is to 
the memory of Bridget, the wife of Simon 
Coston, who died in 1637, aged 34 years. The 
arrangement of the monument is peculiar, if 
not unique ; Bridget is represented. kneeling 
with her children in a row in the accustomed 
manner, but Simon, not being then dead, is 
shown as looking down from a window under 
the canopy at his family’s proceedings. The 
monument gives the Coston arms and those 
of Bridget, whose family name was Carr, 
thus :—Arg., a saltier vert, on a chief gu., a 
lion passant of the first, for Coston; impaling, 
gu., on a chevron arg., 3 estoils, sa.,a canton 
erm., for Carr. Simon appears to have sur- 
vived his wife for. many years, as in the 
neighbouring church of Greenford Parva, or 
Perivale, is a font cover inscribed with his 
name and the date 1665. 


The font, the subject of our illustration, was probably set up some time 
before the date of the death of the donor, thus recorded on the pedestal. 
The Manor of Greenford, which, until the Dissolution, had belonged to 
the Abbot of Westminster, was given later to the See of London; and 
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during the period when Laud held the bishopric, from 1628 to 1633, 
there was considerable activity shown in repairing and refurnishing the 
churches of the diocese ; and, as probably the ancient font of the church 
had disappeared in the troublous times of the Tudors, to this was due the 
gift of Dame Frances Coston. 

J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 


Notices of New Publications. 
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*‘ ORIGIN OF THE ANGLO-SAXON Race,” by T. W. SHore. (Elliot 
Stock.) This elaborate study of the settlement of England, and of the 
tribal origin of the Old English people, is a painstaking and valuable 
contribution to the early history of this country by that well-known 
Hampshire antiquary, the late Mr. Shore. It has been edited by his 
two sons. It is quite impossible in a brief notice to do justice to a book 
of upwards of 400 pages, which is obviously the result of long and careful 
study, or to offer any criticisms of value; suffice it here to say that 
Mr. Shore has evidently made a sound contribution to a difficult and 
complicated study. The chapter on ‘‘ Customs of Inheritance ’’ strikes 
us as being of genuine worth. 

The book possesses, too, various incidental values. For instance, 
it satisfactorily fills up several gaps left’ by well-known works on place- 
names, such as Isaac Taylor’s Words and Places, which contain no ex- 
planation of several fairly common names, such as Hope, either by itself 
or in a composite form. Mr. Shore now makes it clear that place-names 
of this description point to Scandinavian settlements. These hopes, 
signifying shelters, abound on the coasts of Scotland, and they are also 
to be found in groups in inland districts, where they imply shelters 
between hills, particularly on the Welsh borderland of Shropshire and 
Gloucestershire. Those acquainted with the beautiful scenery of the 
Peak of Derbyshire will remember Hope surrounded by lofty hills, and 
also several other like names such as Ashop and Rushop. 


‘* HaAppON: THE MANOR, THE HALL, Its Lorps AND TRADITIONS,” by 
G. Le Brianc SmitH. (Elliot Stock.) The famed Hall of Haddon, of 
which Derbyshire is so justly proud, is admirably illustrated by fifty 
photographic plates in this last contribution to the great pile of guides 
and hand-books on this beautiful historic home of the Vernons and 
Manners. It does not claim to be a complete history, and there are various 
unsought manuscript records which might with advantage have been 
consulted ; but Mr. Le Blanc Smith has well and handsomely fulfilled 
the intention expressed in the preface, of producing a book “‘ for those who 
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want to know the plain facts of history and something of the actual 
fabric.’’ There is a new and good plan of the hall and gardens. 

As these pages deal with the facts of history, we are not surprised to 
find that the author, in common with everyone else who has carefully 
studied the story, is compelled to state that the tale of Dorothy Vernon’s 
elopement is a mere fanciful myth of modern date. There is one blunder 
in these pages, which the author, however, has copied from an early 
volume of the Derbyshire Archeological Society. A letter purporting 
to be written by the renowned Dorothy Vernon, who married Sir John 
Manners, is given on pages 37-8, together with a facsimile of the signature. 
Anyone used to old handwriting will at once see that the style of signature 
at once makes this letter an impossibility so far as the famed Dorothy 
is concerned ; the letter is in reality one penned by her grand-daughter. 


‘““THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY: ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY,” 
Vols. xvi. and xvii., edited by G. LAWRENCE Gomme, F.S.A. (Elliot 
Stock). These two last volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine Library, 
which deal with London topography, are the final volumes of a remark- 
ably useful series of well-edited extracts from the once famous magazine 
of Sylvanus Urban. This library, which is now complete in twenty-nine 
volumes, gives the cream of all that is contained in the two hundred 
and fifty volumes of the original magazine, extending over a period of 
one hundred and thirty-seven years. 

The various issues have been referred to on various occasions in these 
pages during the last few years, and it is with feelings of gratitude 
to both editor and publisher that these last brief comments are penned. 
It is only possible to consult a complete set of this magazine, whose 
pages are strewn with facts and incidents of great value to the antiquary 
and the student of topography, in the best public libraries, or in a very 
limited number of private collections ; and even when that can be done 
the hunting out of a particular piece of information may often mean 
hours of labour. But now it is made possible to place all the best of the 
contents on the shelves of an ordinary library, and to find them admir- 
ably arranged and classified under different counties, and otherwise 
excellently indexed. 

‘Volumes xv., xvi., and xvii. contain all the references worth pre- 
serving, from 1731 to 1818, relative to the City of London and to the whole 
of the area of the newly-formed County of London. The first two of 
these volumes contain the City of London and that part of the present 
County formerly in Middlesex. The third (and last of the whole great 
series) is composed of that portion of the present County formerly in 
Surrey and Kent, together with the index to the three volumes. 

One of the most interesting, though in many ways depressing results 
of the compilation of this part of the topographical section of the whole 
series, is the way in which so vast a change has come over so large an area 
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of the district described; much that was either historically valuable 
or naturally beautiful has disappeared. 

For instance, the changes on the Surrey side of the water in the direc- 
tion of the Crystal Palace are amazing. Leaving Southwark and Ber- 
mondsey out of consideration, it is curious to read (1825) that “‘ Cam- 
berwell village is pleasantly situate, and from its proximity to the Metro- 
polis enjoys many advantages.’ The old parish church, stripped of 
much antiquity during alterations in 1825, was destroyed by fire in 
1841. 

Of Lewisham, it was written in 1788 that “ this village is making a 
rapid increase of inhabitants, and consequently is improving fast in build- 
ings and accommodation, and to agreeable distance from town to such as 
keep carriages may be assigned as one reason, among many others, why 
it is becoming a fashionable residence for gentlemen in a respectable line 
of public office, or who move in an extensive circle of mercantile con- 
nection. Its beautiful situation . . .. and the pleasing stream which 
runs close to the door of the inhabitants in front, added to a fine 
chalybeate which offers health to the invalid citizen, gives it a distinguish- 
ing superiority over every other situation at a like distance from the Metro- 
polis. The waters, which were once suffered to stagnate upon the greens 
connected with the old roads, gave it the appearance of dampness of situa- 
tion, and rendered it disreputable, as subjecting the inhabitants 
to agues; but such have been the advantages resulting from drawing 
off the water by a running stream that an ague does not occur to the 
idea of the traveller, and is scarcely known in the neighbourhood.” 

In addition to the chalybeate of Lewisham Wells, discovered about 
1640, there were also, within the old parish of Lewisham, Sydenham 
Wells, the name of which is preserved in the new enclosure of the County 
Council, called Sydenham Wells Park. St. Philip’s Church is said to stand 
on the exact site of the once much used Sydenham chalybeate spring. 
On the other side of the Norwood Hill was the chalybeate of Dulwich, 
and, further on, that of Streatham Well, which was known as early as 
1660. This last well was at one time a place of public resort; in the 
summer of 1701 there was a concert here every Monday and Thursday. 

Those who are interested in the last-formed cathedral church of the 
Church of England will find much information in vol. xvii., extending 
over sixty pages, with reference to the fabric of the great church of St. 
Mary Overys, afterwards re-named St. Saviour’s, Southwark. The 
first notice is under the year 1764; it begins by stating that “‘ the church 
is now thoroughly repairing for the third time within the present 
century.” J. CHARLES Cox. 


a THE GREAT SIEGE OF BEDFORD CasTLE,” by A. R. Gopparp (Bedford 
Times Publishing Co., Bedford). It is strong but well deserved praise 
to say of this booklet of fifty pages and four plates that it is by far the 
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best shilling’s-worth of a topographical character that we have ever 
seen after half a century’s apprenticeship to literature. It cannot fail 
to charm the genuine antiquary as well as the mere lover of books of 
a particular district. Mr. Goddard has, in these pages, given a delight- 
ful chapter of local history, and has illustrated it by four facsimiles 
of quaint contemporary drawings from the MSS. of Matthew Paris. 


‘“‘OWEN’S PEMBROKESHIRE,” Part III. (The Bedford Press). This admir- 
ably printed volume of upwards of 360 pages forms part of the pub- 
lications of the Cymmrodorian Record Series. It is the third part of the 
Description of Pembrokeshire and other manuscript works written by 
George Owen, of Henllys, Lord of Kemes, who died in 1617. The 
editing has been entrusted to the capable hands of Dr. Henry Owen, 
F.S.A., who contributes valuable and terse footnotes. This part con- 
tains ‘“‘ The Dialogue of the Government of Wales,” which forms one 
of four tracts contained in Harl. MS. 141, and was written in 1594. To 
this is added a tractate on “ Cruell Lawes against Welshmen made 
by Henrie the Fourth.” Another section reproduces “A Treatise of 
Lordshipps Marchers in Wales,” of which there are three copies, pro- 
duced during the author’s lifetime, in the British Museum. The last 
fifty pages are devoted to that part of a brief general description of 
Wales, including the shires of Monmouth, Glamorgan, Brecknock, Rad- 
nor, and Pembroke, which forms part of the Gough MSS. at the Bod- 
leian. It was compiled by George Owen in 1602, and claims to give 
the number and names of the ‘“‘ Hundreds, Castells, Parish churches, 
and Fayres, togeather with the Names of all chieffe Lordshippes, Markett 
townes, Forastes, and greate wooddes, Deare Parkes, Portes, Havons, 
chiefe Mountaynes, and Hills, notable Rivers, Monasteries, Priories, 
Friers, and Noneries in all the Shieres of Wales.” 

The fourth part, which will conclude the work, will give the remainder 


of the “ Description of Wales,” ‘The Fragmentes of Wales,’ and 
“The Treatise of Marle.” 


“THE RISE AND FALL OF READING ABBEY,” by J. B. Hurry, M.A., M.D. 
(Elliot Stock). This small, well printed, and well illustrated book is 
an amplified reprint of an address to the Reading Literary and Scien- 
tific Society in 1905. It is an abbreviation of a larger work by the same 
author on a like subject. This summary of the story of an important 
Benedictine Abbey, closely connected with England’s royalty and 
general history, is fairly accurate and comprehensive. Here, again, 
certain paragraphs will bring a smile to the face of any competent anti- 
quary or ecclesiologist. This is but one example of several faulty 
passages :— 

“On the altar were chalices and patens made of pure gold, and other 
implements of ritual, carved or enamelled (such as can still be seen in the 


Medieval Room of the British Museum), added to the splendour of 
the ceremonial.” 
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